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I. — Account  of  the  expedition  of  Chach  ( Chacha)  extracted  from, 
the  Chach  Nameh,  and  extracts  from  the  Tdhfat  ul  Khwdn.  By 
Ensign  Postans. 

The  original  Chach  Nameh , from  which  the  following  is  taken,  is 
the  only  known  history  of  Sindh,  authentic  or  otherwise,  which  affords 
any  information  on  the  state  of  that  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  by 
Muhammad  Bin  Ca'sim,  under  the  Khalif  Wallid,  in  the  year  of 
the  Haj.  92.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a Persian  translation  from  the 
Arabic,  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  by  Ali  bin  Ahmed 
bin  Abu-bakr  Ku'fie,  a resident  of  Ooch;  but  it  is  so  defective, 
that  much  on  the  following,  and  other  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period,  has  been  lost ; the  succeed- 
ing account,  is  all  that  can  be  given  of  an  expedition  led  by  the  brahman 
Chach  when  he  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Sindh,  about  the  year  20 
of  the  Hejira. 

Chach  being  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Sindh,  and  having 
appointed  his  brother  as  his  deputy,  inquired  of  Bu'dhema'n,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  late  king,  as  to  the  divisions  and  extent  of  the  empire,  seeing 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a tour  of  his  dominions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  still  stronger  alliances  with  those  chiefs  who  were 
friendly  to  his  rule ; whilst  he  punished,  and  subdued  to  his  obedience, 
the  discontented  and  seditious.  Bu'dhema'n  informed  him,  that  for- 
merly the  country  had  been  divided  into  four  great  divisions,  each 
having  its  ruler  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  ; in 
which  state  it  came  to  Sa'iiars  bin  Diwaij*,  who  was  overthrown, 

* Diwaij  seems  a corruption  oldwija,  ‘the  brahman  and  Sahurs  resembles 
much  the  genitive  sdhasa  of  our  Saurashtra  coins,  of  whom  the  first  is  a swdmi 
putra  or  son  of  a brahman;  but  the  date  seems  too  recent.  See  Vol.  YI.  p. 
385. — Ed. 
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and  killed  by  the  Persians,  under  Nimroz;  it  then  descended  to 
Sa'hassi,  a wise  and  virtuous  prince,  who  made  great  exertions  to 
improve  the  country,  and  who  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  public 
treasury  ; he  observed,  “ Oh,  Chach,  it  is  now  in  your  possession, 
where  may  it  long  remain;  Go  therefore  and  see  the  country,  for  by  so 
doing,  and  personally  inquiring  into  its  affairs,  the  dominion  and  power 
over  this  vast  territory  will  be  fully  secured  to  you.”  Chach  approved 
of  this  advice,  and  having  prepared  a large  force,  set  out  to  go  towards 
Hindostan,  which  was  close  to  his  territories.  After  many  marches  he 
arrived  at  Hissarpayeh,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  river  Bids ; the 
governor  of  that  fort,  Malar  Bamea'h,  opposed  his  progress;  engage- 
ments ensued ; Malar  Bamea'h  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  the  fort 
where  he  entrenched  himself.  Chach  staid  at  this  place  some  time, 
until,  his  supplies  failing,  he  made  a night  march,  and  arrived  at  Iskunder, 
which  was  a fortified  place,  and  encamped  near  the  city.  Now  in  that 
fort  was  a person  named  Matyeh,  who  was  well  disposed  towards 
Chach,  and  the  most  influential  man  in  the  place.  Chach  sent  messen- 
gers to  him,  promising  him  the  fort  and  the  government  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  if  he  would  contrive  either  to  destroy,  or  imprison  Malar 
Bamea'h,  the  governor  of  Iskander;  and  in  order  to  ratify  his  pro- 
mise, he  delivered  written  agreements  to  Matyeh  to  that  effect.  This 
latter  acceded  to  these  conditions,  and  seizing  an  opportunity  slew 
Malar  Bamea'h  by  night,  and  brought  his  head  to  Chach,  who 
made  Matyeh  governor  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  people  of  the 
place  paid  visits,  and  brought  presents  to  Chach,  acknowledging  his 
authority.  From  this  place,  he  proceeded  towards  the  country  of 
Multdn.  Now  in  the  city  of  Multan,  was  a governor  named  Bhu'ji’ra  h, 
of  the  family  of  Sa'iiassi  the  late  king;  when  this  man  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Chach  on  the  confines  of  his  dominions,  he  came  with  a 
large  force  to  the  edge  of  the  river  Rawi ; his  nephew  Sihud,  was 
Governor  of  the  fort  of  Sukeh  to  the  eastward  of  Multdn , and  his 
cousin  Assi'n  came  with  a large  force  to  the  edge  of  the  Bids,  where 
he  encamped  for  three  months,  until  the  water  decreased,  when  he 
forded  it,  and  came  to  join  Sihu'd,  at  the  fort  of  Sukeh,  which  place 
Chach  besieged.  The  besieged  held  out  for  some  time,  until  they  became 
distressed,  and  much  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides.  Sihu'd  then  fled 
towards  Multan,  and  made  a stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Rawi;  Chach 
advanced  upon  Multan,  and  Bhu'ji'rah  prepared  his  forces  and  war 
elephants  to  oppose  him.  After  much  fighting  and  slaughter,  Bhu'ji'rah 
was  defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fort,  from  whence  he  dispatched 
emissaries  to  Cashmere,  telling  the  governors  of  that  place,  that  the 
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brahman  Ch  ach,  with  a powerful  army  was  in  the  country,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  bounds  to  his  conquests,  unless  they  sent  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  repel  the  invader.  The  messengers  from  Cashmere  return- 
ed with  the  following  answer:  “ The  governor  of  this  country  is  just 
dead,  and  his  son  is  a minor:  the  army  so  far  from  being  disposed  to 
obey  him,  are  rather  inclined  to  be  mutinous  : we  must  first  settle  the 
affairs  of  our  own  state,  before  we  offer  to  render  you  the  assistance 
you  require.”  On  receiving  this  reply,  Bhu'jirah  sued  to  Chach  for 
safety  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  whole  garrison,  when  he  promised 
to  evacuate  the  place,  and  depart  from  the  country  : this  was  acceded 
to.  The  fort  and  whole  country  of  Multan,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Chach,  and  Bhu'jirah  departed  to  Cashmere.  After  this  acquisition  of 
territory,  Chach  proceeded  to  the  temple,  where  he  prostrated  himself 
before  his  gods,  and  made  his  oblations:  after  having  appointed  a 
Thai  cur  as  his  deputy  to  govern  Multan,  and  the  governors  of  Malud, 
Karud,  and  Ishpahar,  having  proffered  their  allegiance,  Chach  pro- 
ceeded towards  Cashmere,  to  the  boundaries  of  which  country  he  arriv- 
ed without  any  opposition,  because,  when  God  raises  a man  to  power, 
he  facilitates  all  his  difficulties,  and  gratifies  all  his  wishes.  So  Chach 
proceeded  from  stage  to  stage  until  he  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Shah 
Kulhar,  higher  up  than  Kxsa , and  which  is  situated  upon  the  confines 
of  Cashmere ; here  he  halted  for  one  month.  Some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  were  refractory,  whilst  others  acknowledged  obedience : he 
formed  new  alliances,  and  strengthened  old  ones,  with  many  of  the 
nobles,  and  when  affairs  were  settled,  he  sent  for  two  young  trees,  one 
a willow  and  the  other  a fir ; these  he  planted  on  the  borders  of  the 
country  of  Cashmere,  on  the  edge  of  the  river  which  is  called  Panj 
Mahiyat,  near  the  hills  of  Cashmere  whence  it  rises ; he  remained  here 
until  the  branches  of  the  trees  met,  and  then  decreed,  that  they  should 
be  considered  as  the  boundaries  of  the  two  territories,  on  that  side  was 
to  belong  to  Cashmere,  on  this  to  Sindh.  After  this  he  returned  to 
Alor,  where  he  remained  for  one  year.  Having  now  completely  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  country  to  the  eastward,  Chach  observed  to  his  minis- 
ter Bu'dhema'n,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a journey  to  the 
southward  and  westward;  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  the  fort  of  Bud- 
hapur  and  Seciistan,  the  governor  of  which  latter  place  was  named 
Matteh.  From  a place  called Dahtamat  ( which  is  a boundary  between 
Sammuh  and  Alor ) he  went  to  Budyeh,  whose  governor  was  the  son  of 
Kotud.  The  capital  of  the  country  was  Kakaruj,  the  residents  of 
which  are  called  Saw  is.  Chach  attacked  them,  and  took  the  fort. 
Ka'keh  bin  Ka'keh  came  to  Chach,  and  asked  for  safety  for  his  father 
o 2 
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and  family,  promising  to  pay  tribute  and  be  obedient.  Chach  then 
proceeded  towards  Seciistan.  Matteh  the  governor  came  out  to  battle, 
but  was  defeated  and  fled  to  the  fort,  where  he  was  besieged.  After  a 
week,  Chach  took  the  place,  and  reinstating  Matteh  as  the  governor, 
left  agents  of  his  own  there  for  its  greater  security.  Here  he  staid  for 
some  days,  until  all  the  affairs  of  the  country  being  settled,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Erahmandbdd,  to  the  governor  Akham  Loha'na', 
who  had  also  charge  of  the  provinces  of  Sakeh,  Sammah  and  Suhuteh, 
to  bring  him  to  obedience.  The  spies  who  had  been  stationed  on  the 
road,  which  is  a few  days’  journey  from  Maknin,  intercepted  a letter 
which  Akham  had  written  to  Matteh  wherein  it  was  thus  written: 
“ Your  letters  have  arrived : whilst  I live  I will  prevent  any  person 
from  encroaching  upon  my  dominions.  Who  is  this  Chach  that  I should 
fear  him?  a thousand  such  have  come  and  departed,  who  is  not  a king 
but  a brahman ; you  are,  free  to  travel  in  my  dominions,  from  Brah- 
manabad  to  the  sea  at  Dhvul,  no  one  shall  molest  you,  nay,  I will 
assist  and  protect  you,  for  I am  powerful.”  Chach  on  reading  this, 
wrote  to  Akham  thus  : “ You  are  proud  of  your  power  and  bravery,  but 
be  not  too  confident ; it  is  true  that  the  countries  I possess  were  not 
mine  by  inheritance,  but  they  are  the  gifts  of  God  who  protects  me,  and 
whose  assistance  I alone  supplicate.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I have  always 
overthrown  my  enemies.” 

Chach  marched  to  Brahmanabad.  Akham  Loha'na  was  not  at 
that  time  there,  but  in  another  part  of  his  dominions ; but  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Chach,  he  hastened  to  oppose  him.  After  a great  battle  and 
much  slaughter  Akham  was  defeated  and  besieged  in  his  own  fort. 
********** 

The  following  are  from  the  Tufat  ul  Khican. 

Methods  of  deciding  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  persons  accused  of 
misdemeanours. 

1st.  It  is  a practice  with  these  people  (although  a foolish  one*), 
when  any  person  is  accused  of  theft,  to  give  him  the  trial  by  fire:  if  he 
passes  through  the  flames  unhurt,  they  conclude  him  innocent. 

2nd.  Another  plan  is,  to  place  an  iron  spade  heated  to  a white  heat 

* Note. — These,  or  practices  equally  ridiculous,  are  at  the  present  day  com. 
mon  in  Sindh.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  been  informed  by  a most  intel- 
ligent native  (Sayad  AzamoddIn)  for  some  time  resident  at  Vikhar , as  British 
agent  at  the  mouths  of  the  Irtdus;  that  the  most  approved  method  at  present  in 
use  amongst  these  people,  is  for  the  accused  to  dip  himself  clothed  in  the  river, 
from  whence  if  he  emerges  with  his  body  dry,  he  is  beyond  doubt  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge ! Truly,  such  methods  of  administering  justice 
must  leave  the  accused  but  a sorry  chance  of  escape;  whether  innocent  or  guilty. 
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upon  the  palm  of  the  hand;  some  green  leaves  are  tied  together  with 
raw  silk,  and  placed  upon  the  heated  iron : if  the  accused  be  innocent, 
the  leaves  remain  unburnt  and  the  hand  uninjured;  (as  has  been  fre- 
quently observed)  but  if  guilty,  both  the  leaves  and  hand  are  burnt.  For 
example,  a certain  woman  stole  a pair  of  siwdrehs,  (kind  of  ornament) 
from  another  woman,  and  denied  the  theft,  whereupon,  they  agreed  to 
decide  the  question  by  means  of  the  heated  spade.  The  accused 
placed  the  articles  stolen  in  a basket,  covering  over  and  concealing  them 
with  cotton,  and  previously  to  undergoing  the  ordeal,  gave  the  same 
to  the  owner  of  the  siwdrehs:  then,  fearlessly  lifting  the  spade,  she 
returned  it  to  the  ground  unhurt,  although  the  heat  was  so  great,  that 
it  scorched  all  the  surrounding  earth.  The  accuser,  enraged  at  seeing 
the  woman,  whom  she  knew  to  be  guilty,  escape  without  injury,  threw 
down  the  basket,  when  the  ornaments  rolled  out,  and  the  truth  became 
apparent. 

3rd.  They  sink  the  foot  of  a post  in  deep  water  : the  accused  is  direct- 
ed to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  post;  at  the  moment  that  he  does  so, 
an  arrow  is  thrown,  and  a person  dispatched  to  bring  it ; the  post  is 
then  moved,  if  the  accused  be  guilty,  he  rises  to  the  surface,  but  if 
innocent,  he  is  enabled  to  stay  in  the  water. 

Magic  and  Divination. 

These  people  are  great  magicians ; one  woman  will  charm  away  the 
butter  from  the  curds  of  another,  and  add  the  quantity  to  her  own.  For 
instance*,  I was  once  the  guest  of  a woman  in  a village  who  had  pre- 
pared her  curds  for  butter,  when  under  pretence  of  asking  for  fire,  she 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a neighbour,  whose  curds  she  saw  were  also 
ready;  my  hostess  returned,  and  in  a short  time  by  dint  of  powerful 
charms,  produced  as  much  butter  from  the  produce  of  one  cow,  (which 
was  all  she  possessed)  as  could  scarcely  have  been  produced  by  ten 
cows.  Their  best  method  of  divination  is  by  means  of  the  blade-bone 
of  a goat.  The  following  once  occurred. 

A party  of  hillmen  being  pursued  by  enemies,  left  their  stronghold, 
and  fled  to  the  plains ; they  had  amongst  their  number,  a Mdneh  Sang, 
(so  this  description  of  diviners  are  called).  On  the  road  they  found  the 
blade-bone  of  a goat,  and  requested  the  diviner  to  tell  them  how  far 
their  pursuers  were  behind.  He  looked  at  the  bone  and  reported  that 
they  were  close  upon  them.  He  was  then  directed  to  point  out  the  best 
means  of  escape;  he  ordered  them  to  sprinkle  the  contents  of  their 

* This  is  quoted  from  the  author  of  the  Tohfat,  who  speaks  iu  the  first 
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mussocks  upon  the  ground,  and  pass  over  it ; they  did  so,  and  proceeded 
on  their  journey.  In  a short  time,  the  other  party  arrived,  having  also 
with  them  a Maneh  Sang,  who,  looking  at  the  water  and  the  direction 
the  pursued  had  taken,  told  his  companions  that  there  wa3  no  use  in 
proceeding  further,  as  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  (water),  they  accord- 
ingly gave  up  the  pursuit. 

Tracking  footsteps,  and  Omens. 

These  people  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  art  of  tracking  footsteps ; 
they  can  distinguish  those  of  friends  from  strangers,  old  from  voung, 
nor  do  they  lose  the  track  over  any  kind  of  ground.  Some  can  also 
divine  from  the  noise  of  birds,  particularly  from  that  of  the  woodcock 
or  quail,  both  of  which  are  birds  of  great  omen.  I was  once  with  a 
person  who  said  to  me,  come  along  quickly,  for,  from  the  omens  of 
the  birds  I know  that  guests  have  arrived  at  my  house,  as  also,  that 
a certain  person  is  dead.  It  proved  to  be  as  he  had  predicted. 

Stories. 

No.  1.  In  the  time  of  Omar  Sumrah,  two  extraordinary  circum- 
stances occurred,  wrhich  I will  relate:  1st,  a beautiful  girl  named  Mah- 
ku'i,  who  resided  at  Talhar,  was  betrothed  by  her  family  to  a person 
named  Panu',  but  afterwards  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Panu' 
enraged  at  what  had  occurred,  determined  upon  revenge,  and  with  this 
intent,  reported  to  the  king  Omar,  that  Mahru'i'  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  fit  only  to  be  an  inmate  of  his  harem.  Omar  on  hear- 
ing this,  disguised  himself,  and  mounting  a swift  camel  proceeded  in 
search  of  the  beauty;  he  found  her,  and  being  enraptured  with  her 
charms,  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  carrying  her  away.  Ma'hru'I's 
virtue  however  was  proof  against  all  the  king’s  entreaties,  and  after  a 
year  had  passed  in  vain  endeavours  to  gratify  his  desires,  he  sent  for 
the  husband,  and  resigned  her  again  to  his  care.  Notwithstanding 
Om-ar’s  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  man’s  mind  was  infected  with 
doubts  as  to  his  wife’s  purity,  nor  did  the  taunts  he  underwent  from  his 
tribe,  on  the  subject  of  her  residence  with  the  king,  diminish  these  sus- 
picions; in  short,  he  ill  treated  Mahru'i,  and  did  not  scruple  openly 
to  curse  Omar,  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortune  and  disgrace.  These 
circumstances,  reaching  the  ear  of  the  king,  in  a transport  of  rage  he 
headed  a body  of  troops,  determined  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
upon  the  whole  of  that  tribe  ; but  Ma'hru'i  interceded  to  dissuade 
him  from  so  cruel  and  unjust  a proceeding,  pointing  out,  that  the  fault 
was  his  own,  in  keeping  a stranger's  wife  so  long  in  his  own  house. 
Whilst  in  order  to  satisfy  her  husband’s  doubts,  and  set  his  mind  at  rest, 
she  underwent  the  trial  by  fire,  and  coming  out  unscathed,  proved  to 
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him  and  all  the  tribe,  that  she  was  spotless.  They  then  lived  together 
in  the  bonds  of  affection. 

Sust  and  Panun. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Bahanpurweh,  resided  a rich  man,  whose  wife 
after  remaining  for  many  years  childless,  brought  forth  a daughter;  the 
father’s  happiness  at  the  event  was  very  great,  but  on  consulting  the 
astrologers  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  child,  they  predicted,  that  she 
would  marry  one  of  the  Muhammadan  persuasion.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  disgrace  which  must  attend  such  a connection,  the  father  determined 
to  destroy  the  infant;  and  for  this  purpose,  placed  it  in  a box  which  he 
threw  into  the  river.  By  chance,  it  floated  to  the  city  of  Bahanpore,  and 
was  picked  up  by  a man  in  the  employ  of  a dhobi  of  that  place.  He 
took.it  to  his  master  who  opened  it  and  found  the  child  alive.  Being 
without  children  himself,  he  adopted  the  girl  as  his  own.  In  time  Si/si', 
(for  so  she  was  called,)  became  so  renowned  for  her  beauty,  that  when- 
ever she  went  abroad,  she  was  followed  by  a large  concourse  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city.  Now  it  happened,  that  a large  caravan  of  merchants 
from  Kish  and  Makran  halted  at  Bahanpore,  and  some  of  these, 
having  seen  the  girl,  on  their  return,  reported  her  beauty  to  Panu'n, 
the  son  of  the  governor  of  Kish.  He  became  enamoured  of  her  descrip- 
tion, and  disguising  himself  as  a merchant,  travelled  with  the  next 
caravan  to  the  city  of  Bahanpore,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  reports  he  had  heard.  The  better  to  carry  his  pur- 
pose into  execution,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  dhobi,  and  soon  con- 
trived to  see  Su'si',  whose  real  charms  exceeded  all  description.  In  a 
short,  time,  he  made  her  acquainted  with  his  passion,  which  she  returned ; 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  dhobi,  they  were  married. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  reached  Panu'n’s  father,  he  was 
annoyed  at  the  connection  which  his  son  had  formed,  and  dispatched 
other  two  of  his  sons  to  bring  their  brother  back.  They  arrived  at 
Bahanpore,  and  took  up  their  residence  near  the  house  of  the  dhobi 
where  their  brother  lived,  until  watching  an  opportunity,  they  one 
night  seized  Panu'n,  and  placing  him  upon  a swift  camel,  returned 
with  him  to  their  father.  The  grief  of  Su'si'  on  discovering  the 
abduction  of  her  husband  knew  no  bounds;  she  determined  to  follow 
him,  and  took  the  road  to  Kish.  After  travelling  for  about  40  kos 
from  the  city,  overcome  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  she  fell  exhausted 
to  the  ground,  but  in  so  doing,  her  foot  struck  a stone,  and  imme- 
diately there  gushed  forth  a spring  of  limpid  water,  with  which  she 
quenched  her  thirst ; this  same  spring  yet  remains,  nor  was  it  ever 
known  to  become  dry,  even  in  seasons  of  great  drought,  when  all  the 
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tanks,  and  other  springs  in  the  country,  have  been  parched  up.  Su'si', 
in  commemoration  of  the  goodness  of  Godin  thus  miraculously  affording 
her  assistance,  planted  a sprig  of  the  tree  from  which  henna  is  procured, 
on  the  edge  of  the  spring.  The  tree  is  to  be  seen  there  at  the  present 
day. 

Proceeding  onwards  towards  the  hills,  she  was  again  distressed  with 
fatigue  and  thirst,  in  which  situation  a shepherd  observing  her,  and 
being  struck  with  her  extreme  beauty,  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  her  violence;  by  entreaty  however,  she  prevailed  over  him 
sufficiently,  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  evil  designs,  until  he 
had  first  satisfied  the  thirst  with  which  she  was  tormented.  Whilst 
the  shepherd  returned  to  procure  her  some  milk,  Su'si'  prayed 
to  the  almighty  to  release  her  from  her  manifold  calamities ; her  sup- 
plications were  answered,  the  hill  whereon  she  stood  opened,  and  she 
entered  the  fissure  which  closed  after  her,  leaving  only  the  edge  of  her 
garment  visible,  as  a proof  to  the  rest  of  mankind  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  to  direct  her  husband  Panu'n,  to  the  spot.  When  the  shepherd 
returned,  and  saw  what  had  happened,  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  as 
the  cause  of  the  calamity,  and  piled  a few  stones  together  in  the  shape 
of  a tomb,  as  a memorial  of  his  grief.  In  the  mean  time,  Panu'n 
continued  inconsolable  at  the  separation  from  his  beloved  wife,  and  his 
father  seeing  that  he  was  determined  rather  to  die  than  live  without  her, 
became  apprehensive  for  his  life,  and  dispatched  him  in  charge  of  his 
brothers,  to  seek  Su'si'.  When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  in  the  hills, 
and  were  informed  by  the  shepherd  of  the  circumstances  attending 
Su'si'’ s death,  they  were  overcome  with  fear  and  astonishment. 
Panu'n,  under  pretence  of  paying  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  his 
wife,  withdrew  from  his  brothers,  when  he  supplicated  the  almighty  to 
join  him  in  death  with  his  beloved  Su'si';  the  earth  again  opened,  and 
he  was  swallowed  up  also.  The  brothers  returned  to  their  father,  and 
reported  what  had  occurred.  This  is  a story  well  known  in  Sindh,  and 
Mi'r  Masu'n  Bakerie,  the  author  of  the  2nd  Cliach  Nameh, 
has  composed  some  verses  upon  it,  under  the  title  of  Hassan  and  Naz*. 

3.  It  is  related,  that  during  the  reign  of  a king  of  Cutch  named 
Lakeh,  there  lived  a jogi  who  was  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  various 
properties  of  herbs,  and  who  had  for  years  been  occupied  in  searching 
for  a peculiar  kind  of  grass,  the  roots  of  which,  if  burnt  and  a man 

* Note. — There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  legends, 
relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  Alor  and  Btahmanubad,  have  their 
erigiu  in  some  convulsion  of  nature. 
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thrown  into  the  same  fire,  the  body  of  the  person  so  burnt  would  become 
gold.  Any  of  his  limbs  might  afterwards  be  taken  away  without  the  body 
sustaining  any  diminution  for  the  parts  so  taken,  would  always  restore 
themselves.  It  happened  one  day,  that  this  jogi  whilst  following  a 
flock  of  goats,  observed  a red  goat  eating  of  the  very  grass  he  was  so 
anxious  to  procure.  He  immediately-  rooted  it  up,  and  desired  the  shep- 
herd who  was  near,  to  assist  him  in  procuring  firewood.  When  he  had 
collected  the  wood,  and  kindled  a fire,  into  which  the  grass  was  thrown, 
the  jogi,  wishing  to  make  the  shepherd  the  victim  of  his  avarice,  under 
pretence  of  its  being  necessary,  desired  him  to  make  a few  circuits 
round  the  fire.  The  man  however  suspecting  foul  play,  was  beforehand 
with  him,  and  watching  an  opportunity,  seized  the  jogi  himself,  and 
threw  him  into  the  fire  where  he  left  him  to  be  consumed.  The  next 
day  when  he  returned  to  the  spot,  great  was  his  astonishment  at  behold- 
ing the  golden  figure  of  a man  lying  amongst  the  dying  embers.  He 
immediately  chopped  off  one  of  the  limbs,  and  hid  it.  The  next  day,  he 
returned  to  take  some  more,  when  he  found  to  his  surprise,  that 
another  limb  had  replaced  the  one  he  had  taken  off.  In  short,  in  this 
way  the  shepherd  soon  become  wealthy,  and  afterwards  revealed  the 
secret  of  his  riches  to  the  king  Lakeh,  who  by  the  same  means,  accu- 
mulated so  much  gold,  that  every  day,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
1,25,000  rupees,  in  alms  to  fakirs. 

The  country  of  Cutch  taken  possession  o f by  the  men  of  Sammah. 

Many  of  the  men  of  Sammah  emigrated  to  Cutch , the  ruler  of  which 
country  treated  them  with  kindness  and  consideration.  After  some  time 
they  represented  that  they  had  become  a powerful  and  numerous  tribe, 
able  to  support  themselves  without  burthening  the  state,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  petitioned  the  government  for  a grant  of  land,  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  cultivate,  and  pay  tribute  and  tax,  like  the  other 
subjects  of  the  countz'y.  The  king  of  Cutch  with  great  generosity, 
bestowed  broad  lands  upon  them,  and  also  gave  them  500  carts  laden 
with  grain,  which  they  promised  to  repay  with  the  produce  of  their 
agriculture.  In  the  course  of  time,  these  people  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  became  ambitious  to  possess 
it.  With  this  intent  they  formed  a plot  in  the  first  instance  to  seize  the 
capital,  and  residence  of  the  king,  which  was  as  follows  ; they  con- 
cealed armed  men  in  their  500  carts,  covering  them  over  with  grass,  two 
men  in  each  cart,  and  one  as  a driver.  Under  pretence  of  selling  the 
grass,  they  were  about  to  enter  the  fort,  but  seated  in  the  porch  of  the 
gate,  was  a brahman,  an  astrologer,  whose  business  it  was  to  divine  the 
intentions  of  all  who  entered  the  city,  and  who  warned  the  door-keepers 
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of  danger  by  telling  them,  he  was  sure  flesh  wa3  concealed  under  the 
grass.  These  men  would  not  believe  him,  but  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  thrust  their  spears  amongst  the  bundles  of  grass  in  the  fore- 
most carts.  The  Summahs  who  were  thus  wounded,  wiped  the  stain 
of  the  blood  to  prevent  detection ; the  door-keepers  were  deceived,  the 
brahman  was  taunted  as  a false  diviner,  and  the  whole  of  the  carts 
passed  into  the  city.  In  the  night,  the  Sammdhs  left  their  places  of 
concealment,  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  of  the  whole  country, 
the  descendants  of  the  Summahs,  are  governors  of  Cutch  to  this  day* *•. 

Downfall  of  the  Cities  of  Alor  and  Brdhmandhad. 

Dilu'  Rai  was  a tyrant,  and  his  oppression  and  injustice  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  cities  of  Alor  and  Brahmandh  d : as  they  are 
extraordinary  circumstances,  I will  relate  them.  It  was  the  practice 
with  that  monster  of  cruelty,  to  deprive  every  merchant  w'ho  visited  his 
city  of  half  his  property,  and  to  seize  by  force  the  beautiful  wives  of 
his  subjects,  who  were  made  to  minister  to  his  sensual  gratifications* 
It  happened  that  a very  wealthy  merchant  by  name,  Sief  ul  Mulk, 
(some  say,  he  was  not  a merchant,  but  a prince  in  disguise,)  halted  at 
Alor  on  his  road  to  Mecca ; he  was  also  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a 
very  beautiful  woman  : in  those  days,  the  waters  of  the  river  Mehrdn , 
ran  close  by  the  city  of  Alor.  Now  when  Dilu'  Rai,  heard  of  the 
riches  of  Sief  ul  Mulk,  and  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  he  determined 

* The  city  of  Goontrce  or  Goatree,  one  of  the  three  remarkable  ruins  in  Cutch  and 
which  the  writer  of  this  has  visited,  was  the  scene  of  this  stratagem  ; as  the  strong 
current  in  this  province  agrees  so  nearly  with  what  our  author  has  written,  it  is 
herewith  given  in  the  words  of  Captain  Burnes,  whose  paper  on  these  nud  other 
subjects  connected  with  Cutch,  leave  hut  little  employment  for  the  pens  of  others. 

After  describing  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  the  discord  which  exists  amongst  its 
inhabitants,  the  account  says,  “ Discord  having  been  once  sown  among  them,  their 
eity  fell  into  the  hands  of  a body  of  Sumas  or  Jhurejas  through  treachery.  This  tribe 
had  migrated  from  Kucho  in  Sindh  to  Cutch,  and  tended  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goontree,  supplied  the  city  with  grass,  &c.  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  differences  among  the  Rajpoots,  they  secretly  introduced  armed  men  iuto  the 
city,  not  exactly  in  the  bowels  of  the  wooden  horse,  but  concealed  during  night  in 
carts  among  the  grass,  and  thus  possessing  themselves  of  Goontree,  as  the  Greeks 
did  of  Troy,  they  forced  the  .Sands  to  flee  from  Cutch,  and  they  settled  in  Bal  beyond 
Lemree  in  Jhalawar,  where  their  posterity  are  said  still  to  exist. 

*•  It  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kattyinfr  are  from  Cutch, 
which  gives  probability  at  least  to  this  story. 

‘"The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Suma,  which  thus  came  into  power,  were  MoRand 
MunaI  names  of  notoriety  to  this  day,  and  often  mentioned  by  the  Bhats  of  the 
country  in  their  songs ; and  it  was  the  son  of  this  M or,  who  afterwards  took  Kuncot 
in  Wagur,  and  extended  his  rule  over  all  Cutch,  and  converted  the  province  into  a 
petty  kingdom  in  which  it  has  ever  since  continued.” 
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to  rob  him  of  both,  and  told  him  of  his  intention.  The  unfortunate 
merchant,  petitioned  for  three  days'  grace,  when  he  promised  to  accede 
to  the  tyrant’s  wishes  in  all  things.  Sief  ul  Mulk  was  a holy  man, 
and  that  night  prayed  fervently  to  God  and  the  prophet  to  assist  him 
in  his  difficulties ; lie  had  a dream,  wherein  he  was  desired  to  collect 
together  all  the  masons  of  the  city  of  Alor,  and  cut  a road  through  the 
neighbouring  hills,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a boat, 
by  which  means  he  should  escape.  The  merchant  reasoned  within  him- 
self, that  such  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  mortal  hands,  but  since 
it  was  the  will  of  the  most  high,  he  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  in  one 
night  the  passage  was  completed ; the  river  changed  its  course,  and 
flowing  through  the  new  channel,  enabled  Sief  ul  Mulk,  to  escape 
with  his  wife  and  property,  from  the  fangs  of  the  tyrant  Dilu'  IIa'i. 
The  river  has  ever  since  flowed  in  the  new  channel,  and  from  its  so 
doing,  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  city  of  Alor,  which  rapidly  fell 
into  decay,  and  from  being  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  soon  became 
a mere  ruin.  It  is  related,  that  Seif  Ul  Mulk  with  his  wife  returned 
from  Mecca , and  took  up  his  residence  near  Sitaporu,  where  he  died  after 
having  two  sons ; his  tomb,  and  those  of  his  sons,  are  well  known  as 
places  of  pilgrimage. 

Destruction  of  Brdhmandbad. 

After  the  river  had  left  the  city  of  Alor,  Dilu'  Ra'i  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Brahman dhdd ; he  had  a brother  named  Ciiotaii,  who  by  the 
blessing  of  God  had  early  in  life  embraced  Islamism,  and  knew  the  Koran 
by  heart ; his  friends  importuned  him  to  marry,  but  he  shewed  a disincli- 
nation to  do  so,  till  one  of  them  tauntingly  observed;  “ Oh,  he  does  not 
intend  to  marry  a native  of  his  own  country,  but  will  go  to  Mecca,  and 
take  unto  himself  the  daughter  of  some  wealthy  Arab.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  Chotah  at  that  time  contemplated  a journey  to  the  holy  city ; 
this  speech,  and  the  importunity  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  the  measure, 
and  he  departed.  During  his  residence  at  Mecca,  as  he  was  one  day 
walking  in  the  street,  he  observed  a woman  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
house  reading  the  koran  aloud.  Chotah  stopped  to  listen  to  her,  where- 
upon she  asked  him,  why  he  did  so  ? he  said,  “ He  also  was  anxious  to 
read  the  koran,  and  that  he  would  consider  himself  her  3lave,  if  she 
would  instruct  him.  The  woman  replied,  My  teacher  is  the  daughter 
of  such  a person,  if  you  will  disguise  yourself  as  a woman  and  accom- 
pany me,  I will  introduce  you  to  her.”  They  went  accordingly,  and  in 
his  disguise,  Chotah  attended  daily  upon  his  instructress,  who  in  ad- 
dition to  other  accomplishments,  was  also  skilled  in  astrology.  On  one 
occasion  Chotah  remarked  to  her,  “You who  are  so  well  skilled  in  fore- 
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telling  the  destinies  of  others,  are  you  acquainted  with  your  own  ?”  She 
said  “ Yes ; and  it  is  foretold  that  I shall  become  the  wife  of  a native  of 
Sindh , and  you  are  the  man.”  Chotah,  finding  his  secret  revealed,  no 
longer  continued  his  stolen  visits,  but  making  the  girl's  parents  ac- 
quainted with  his  passion,  was  lawfully  married  to  her,  and  returned  to 
Brdhmandbdd,  where  he  employed  himself  in  trying  to  persuade 
Dili/  Ra  i,  to  abandon  his  evil  courses,  but  without  effect.  The 
beauty  of  Chotah’s  wife  (Fatimeh),  reaching  the  ears  of  the  tyrant, 
he  determined  to  possess  her  and  for  this  purpose  sought  an  opportuni- 
ty whilst  his  brother  was  from  home  to  visit  his  wife.  Cuotah  being 
informed  of  this,  returned  quickly  and  taking  Fatimeh  with  him  de- 
parted from  the  city,  after  venting  maledictions  upon  it,  and  the  tyrant 
who  ruled  there,  prophecying  that  the  place,  and  all  who  inhabited  it, 
wrould  be  overthrown.  Many  believed  his  predictions,  and  fled ; three 
nights  afterwards,  it  was,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  swallowed  up  ; one  single 
minaret  alone  remains  as  a warning  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Worship  of  Idols. 

Bin  Ca'sim  after  the  taking  of  Afor*  entered  the  city',  where  he 
observed  a number  of  people  prostrating  themselves  before  a temple.  On 
inquiring,  he  found  that  they  were  worshipping  idols  ; he  entered  the 
temple,  where  he  saw  the  figure  of  a man  on  horseback  so  perfect,  that 
he  drew  his  sword  to  defend  himself,  but  the  bystanders  told  him  to 
sheathe  it  again,  as  the  figure  he  saw  was  not  a man,  but  the  resemblance 
of  one  and  an  object  of  adoration.  Upon  this,  Bin  Ca'sim  advanced  to  the 
figure,  and  the  better  to  prove  to  these  people  the  absurdity  of  their  reli- 
gion, drew'  one  of  the  gauntlets/  from  the  hands  of  the  idol,  and 
observing  to  the  idolators  that  their  divinity  had  now  only  one  gauntlet 
left,  desired  them  to  inquire  of  him,  what  had  become  of  the  other? 
to  which  they  replied,  “ How  should  the  inanimate  idol  be  able  to  answer 
a question;  what  can  he  understand  of  such  things?”  Then  said  Bin 
Ca'sim,  “what  strange  sort  of  god  do  you  worship,  who  so  far  from 
being  acquainted  with  the  state  of  others,  is  not  even  able  to  answer  a 
question  concerning  his  own.”  The  unbelievers  were  ashamed  at  the 
rebuke. 

* 93  H.  7ii  A D. 

+ Literally,  the  word  is  dastwdn,  gauntlet  or  glove,  probably  more  cor- 

rect  as  an  ornament  of  rome  kind,  thnn  a glove. 
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II. — Examination  and  Analysis  of  the  Mackenzie  Manuscripts  depo- 
sited in  the  Madras  College  library.  By  the  Reverend  William 
Taylor. 

Palm-leaf  MS.  No.  217,  counter  mark  74. 

A TAMIL 
I .—Conga  desa  Rnjdkal. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  valuable  manuscript  both  of  which  were 
read  and  compared  together.  The  one  was  found  to  be  an  imperfect 
copy  of  the  other,  having  besides  a considerable  chasm  in  the  middle  : 
the  superior  copy  has  also  a short  break  in  the  passage  relating  to  a 
change  of  Vishnu  Verrd’hana  of  Talcad  from  the  Jaina  to  the  Voish- 
nava  faith  ; there  is  also  an  omission  of  one  or  two  names.  In  other 
respects  the  better  manuscript  is  complete.  The  palm-leaves  of  this 
copy  (and  of  the  inferior  one  also)  had  suffered  much  from  being  eaten 
through  by  insects : in  some  places  letters,  in  others  words,  were  quite 
eaten  away  : these,  however,  could  he  made  out  by  a little  attention  ; 
and  to  prevent  further  illegibility,  I directed  the  manuscript  to  be  re- 
stored in  paper,  forming  a valuable  record. 

Though  the  title  indicates  only  a narrative  of  the  ancient  Conga-de- 
sam  (being  as  it  would  appear  the  same  with  the  modern  Coimbatore 
country)  yet  the  work  contains  distinct  chapters,  or  sections,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  distinct  productions  on  the  Chola,  Oyisala  and 
Vijuyanagara  kingdoms  ; these  kings  having  been  successively  con- 
querors of  the  Conga  country.  The  first  record  of  the  country  goes  up 
nearly  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  narrates  the 
rule  of  some  chiefs  down  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  con- 
quest of  the  country  about  that  time  by  Aditya  Varma  a Chola  prince. 
Various  matters  are  narrated  in  connexion  with  this  dynasty,  and  some 
light  is  thrown  on  the  Pundya-desam,  such  as  the  records  of  that 
kingdom  would  not  own.  The  Conga  country  then  seems  to  have 
come  under  the  rule  of  the  Oyisiilas  whose  capital  was  above  the 
Ghats,  in  the  Mysore  country.  These  gave  way  before  the  Bayers,  of 
Bisnagur. 

Both  dynasties  of  Oyisdlas  and  Rdyers  are  given  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  record  is  brought  down  to  a period  subsequent  to 
the  transfer  of  the  remains  of  the  Bayer  power  to  Pennacondai ; and 
concludes  with  narrating  warlike  operations  in  the  Mysore  country, 
with  the  siege  and  storming  of  Seringapatam  A.  D.  1609-10,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  antecedent  to  a like  event  which  made  it  for  a time 
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so  famous.  At  that  time  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  raja  Udiyar  of  Mysore. 

The  manuscript  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  the  mythological  fable 
which  usually  disfigures  Hindu  documents,  and  is  well  supported  by 
dates  ; in  general  referred  to  inscriptions  which  are  mentioned  ; and 
many  grants  of  land  are  specified  with  such  reference.  On  the  whole 
this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  collection. 
A more  full  abstract  is  not  here  given  seeing  that  sometime  since,  I 
translated  the  whole  ; and  intend  to  transmit  a copy  of  it  to  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  for  insertion,  if  thought  worthy  by  them  of  such  dis- 
tinction, in  the  transactions  of  that  illustrious  Society. 

Professor  Wilson’s  notice  of  this  manuscript  wall  be  found  in  Des. 
Cat.  Vol.  I.  p.  198. 

Books  of  Manuscripts  on  paper.  Hook  No.  12,  countermark  766. 

Section  1. — -The  universal  deluge  according  to  the  account  of  the 
Jaina  people  in  the  Chettupat  district. 

The  account  was  given  by  one  named  Cavunde'sva rer.  There  are 
some  geographical  details  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  with  chronological  definitions  dealing  in  magnificent  periods 
of  time,  and  narrating  changes  of  those  periods.  Bounds  of  Dherma 
Candam,  and  Mlechch’ha  Can  dam.  The  period  of  great  heat — of  fire 
— rain — previous  to  the  deluge  ; then  other  kinds  of  showers — among 
them  of  sugarcane  juice — of  poison — quintessence  of  poison  ; by  which 
means  the  earth  sinks  down  depressed.  Then  come  showers  of  milk — 
nectar — water,  and  aftenvards  the  earth  becomes  restored  : grass, 
plants,  shrubs,  See.  re-appear.  Men  also  again  inhabit  the  earth,  who 
dwell  on  it  and  increase.  After  forty  thousand  years,  the  Moms,  and 
Chacravertis  are  born,  and  continue  to  rule.  Then  comes  a period  of 
twenty  crores  of  crores  of  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  seven  kinds 
of  showers,  as  before,  introduce  the  yuga  pralaya,  or  periodical  deluge. 
Certain  other  changes  occur  down  to  the  year  2480  of  the  kuli-yugn, 
corresponding  with  the  year  of  the  era  of  Salivdhuna  1739  (A.  D.  1817 
when  possibly  the  account  was  given).  After  another  18,000  Years, 
there  will  be  extreme  heat  for  21,000  years,  and  then  in  the  Dherma 
Candam  only,  the  fire  showers  falling,  will  be  followed  by  the  periodi- 
cal deluge. 

Note.  This  short  paper  is  in  Tamil  strangely  mingled  with  Prakrit ; 
and  the  writing  is  so  much  faded  as  to  be  with  difficulty  legible.  It 
contains  the  most  extravagant  exaggerations  ; but  illustrates  obscure 
expressions  in  other  manuscripts,  as  to  fire-showers  ; and  mav  be 
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taken  generally  for  a confirmation  of  opinion  among  the  Jainas  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  to  the  leading  fact  of  the  deluge  with  the  opinions 
and  records  concerning  the  same  great  event  by  the  Brahmanical  Hin- 
dus. 

Section  2. — Account  of  a Raja  of  Clienji  ( Ginjee  J who  persecuted 
the  Jaina  people. 

In  the  year  of  Sulivdhana  1400  (A.  D.  1478,  9)  Ca'varai  Venca- 
TAPati  NaYak  ruled  in  Ginjee,  over  the  Tiruvadi  district  near  Vrid- 
dhacluda.  Being  a man  of  a low  tribe,  he  demanded  of  the  brahmans 
who  among  them  would  give  one  of  their  daughters  to  him  as  a wife. 
They  replied  that  if  the  Jainas  would  first  give  him  a wife,  they  would 
themselves  do  the  same.  The  brahmans  went  to  a famous  Jaina  in 
the  Dindivunam  district,  who  promised  to  give  his  daughter  to  the 
chieftain  ; but  instead  of  actually  doing  so,  contrived  to  offer  Kim  a 
very  cutting  insult.  The  chief  greatly  incensed  issued  an  order  to  de- 
capitate all  the  Jainas  that  could  be  met  with.  In  consequence  some 
Jainas  emigrated  : some  adopted  the  Saiva  religion  ; some  were  slain, 
and  some  dissembled,  secretly  following  their  own  rites.  In  Uppu- 
Vehfr  a disguised  Jaina  was  taken  at  a pool  of  water  while  performing 
his  evening  ceremonies  in  the  Jaina  method,  and  was  sent  to  Ginjee ; 
but  as  the  chief  had  just  then  a child  born  in  his  house,  he  pardoned 
the  Jaina.  This  person  after  so  narrow  an  escape  vowed  to  devote 
himself  to  an  ascetic  life.  With  some  preparatory  studies  he  fulfilled 
his  vow. 

Another  Jaina,  through  fear,  had  emigrated  towards  the  south, 
passing  from  place  to  place,  till  at  length  in  a dream  he  was  directed 
not  to  go  any  further  away.  Immediately  afterwards  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Muhammadans  towards  his  native  place.  He  went  to 
meet  them,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Arcot ; where  he  acquired  land  to 
cultivate. 

After  some  time  he  sent  for  the  before  mentioned  Jaina  ascetic  ; 
and  to  prevent  a strange  religion  being  introduced,  he  located  that  per- 
son on  his  lands  as  a teacher  and  guide.  Some  time  afterwards  a 
brahman  named  Tatta'cha'ryar  set  up  a pillar  at  Conjeveram  and 
challenged  any  who  might  think  proper  to  come  and  dispute  with  him. 
Hearing  of  this  circumstance  the  aforesaid  Jaina  teacher  named  Vira- 
chena  Acha'rya  went  thither,  and  overcame  Tatta'cha'ryar  in 
polemical  dispute,  upset  the  pillar,  and  returned  to  Uppu-  Vehir  ; where 
he  fell  sick,  and  died.  Subsequently  the  Jaina  religion  flourished 
greatly  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Tayamur  Udaigar  continued  to 
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extend  to  persons  of  that  persuasion  flattering  distinctions  and  privileges. 

Note.  This  paper  was  more  legible  than  the  former  one,  but  in 
some  places  difficult  to  be  restored.  It  seems  to  contain  a plain  tradi- 
tionary statement  of  matters  not  very  remote  ; and,  in  the  main,  may 
possibly  be  depended  on.  Many  Jainas  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arcot,  Vellore , and  Conjeveram. 

Section  3. — Account  of  the  Sdnc’hya,  and  other  modes  of  religious 

credence. 

In  the  early  times  during  the  reign  of  a son  of  Bharatu,  the  Muni 
Capita  performed  penitential  austerities  after  the  Jain  a f Vaishnava ) 
mode.  There  is  a defective  Prakrit  sloca,  or  verse.  Some  notice 
follows  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sdnc’hya  School  by  Capila.  Notices 
of  other  persons  with  defective  slocas.  Account  of  leaders  of  the  Jaina 
system,  and  of  their  disputations  with  the  followers  of  other  opinions. 

Remark.  This  paper  is  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  mode  of  com- 
position, as  Section  1,  but  the  ink  so  much  faded,  as  to  leave  the  mean- 
ing provokingly  unintelligible.  The  attempt  to  read  it,  and  by  conse- 
quence to  restore  it,  has  been  a failure.  The  information  that,  if  other- 
wise might  have  been  obtained  from  it,  we  most  probably  possess  from 
other  sources. 

Section  4. — Customs  and  manners  of  the  Jainas  in  the  Chettupat 

district. 

This  paper  contains  two  parts,  here  designated  by  the  letters  A. 
and  B. 

A.  The  Yethi  Dherma  and  B.  the  Sravana  Dherma. 

a.  The  Yethi  Dherma  is  of  ten  kinds. 

1.  Ard'hyavam,  to  follow  the  right  way,  and  teach  it  to  others. 
2.  Mard'hava , to  behave  with  reverence  to  superiors,  and  carefully 
to  instruct  disciples.  3.  Satyam,  invariably  to  speak  the  truth. 
4.  Sctujam,  mentally  to  renounce  hatred,  affection,  or  passion,  and 
evil  desire  : and  outwardly  to  act  with  purity.  5.  Tiyagam,  to  renounce 
all  bad  conduct.  6.  Cshama,  to  bear  patiently,  like  the  earth,  in  time 
of  trouble.  7.  Tnpasu,  outward  and  inward  self-mortification.  8.  Brah- 
ma chary  am,  to  relinquish  all  sexual  attachment,  even  in  word  or 
thought.  9.  Agmchunam,  to  renounce  the  darkness  of  error,  and  to 
follow'  the  light  of  truth.  10.  Sumyamum,  duly  to  celebrate  all  special 
periods,  festivals,  or  the  like. 

b.  The  Sravana  Dherma  is  of  eleven  kinds,  1.  Terisinigen,  one 
who  relinquishes  certain  unclean  kinds  of  food,  with  killing,  lring,  theft, 
and  all  anxious  cares.  2.  Vritiken,  one  who  eats  not  at  night,  is  faith- 
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ful  to  his  teacher,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  religion  ; he  is  self-restrained 
and  keeps  silence,  and  zealously  renounces  the  use  of  all  pleasant  vege- 
tables. 3.  Sdmathiken,  is  one,  who  with  the  foregoing  qualifications, 
renders  homage  to  the  Divine  Being  three  times  a day,  morning,  noon,, 
and  evening.  4.  Proshopavdsen , one  who  fasts  on  certain  days,  so 
appointed  to  be  observed.  5.  Sachitan-vrithen , one  who  with  the 
foregoing  dispositions  renounces  certain  kinds  of  food.  6.  Rdttiribakh- 
ten,  one  who  observes  mortification  during  the  day  only.  7.  Bramah- 
mdchdrya , one  always  occupied  in  contemplation  of  God.  8.  Anaram- 
pan,  one  who  quits  cultivation,  and  all  other  secular  occupations.  9. 
Aparigralian,  one  who  renounces  all  kinds  of  earthly  gain.  10.  Anu- 
mati-pinda-vrithen,  one  who  forbears  to  eat  even  that  which  he  had 
prepared.  11.  Utishta-pinda-vrithen , one  who  relinquishes  dress,  except 
for  mere  decency  ; he  carries  a pot,  and  lives  in  the  wilderness. 

B.  The  Purva-carmam  and  Apara-curmam. 

a.  The  P drva-carmam  is  of  16  kinds  ; and  relates  to  ceremonies  pre- 
ceding birth,  attendant  on  it,  or  consequent  thereto;  with  any  particular 
ceremonies  attendant  on  special  occasions,  during  life. 

b.  The  Apara-carmam  is  of  12  kinds,  and  relates  to  ceremonies 
consequent  on  death  ; the  first  being  burning  the  body,  and  the  others 
different  rites  appropriated  to  following  days.  The  names  only  are 
given,  without  any  explanation  of  the  various  ceremonies. 

Note.  Section  4,  A is  in  the  Grantha-Sanskrit  character,  with  a little 
Jaina-Tamil,  towards  the  close.  B is  Jaiua-Tamil.  Though  not  very 
legible  yet  the  restoration  has  been  effected,  this  section  may  have  its 
use. 

Remark.  In  the  Srdoan  i Dherma  particularly,  some  resemblance 
appears  to  some  peculiar  and  known  tenents  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy. Pythagoras  is  considered  to  have  learned  his  system  from  the 
gymnosophists  of  India,  usually  confounded  with  the  Braehmanes.  But 
the  Sanskrit  term  answering  to  gymnosop’hist  is  Digambara,  usually 
understood  to  have  belonged  especially  to  the  ancient  votaries  of  Bud- 
dha, and  from  it  the  brahmans  of  the  south  coined  the  corrupt  term 
Samnndr,  to  denote  the  shameless  sect  of  the  Buuddhus  or  Jainas. 
I think  that  the  tenets  taught  by  Pythagoras  were  those  of  the 
Indian  Dtgambaras,  or  primitive  Bauddliists  ; and  throw  out  the 
conjecture  as  perhaps  meriting  attention. 

Section  5. — Representation  of  the  Jainas  of  the  Chettupat  district. 

A petition  to  Colonel  Mackenzie,  Surveyor  General. 

The  Jama  system  was  established  in  the  Peninsula  from  very  early 
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times,  and  had  many  fanes,  with  other  buildings  for  sacred  purpose?, 
well  endowed.  The  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  systems  arose  in  opposition ; 
and  the  brahmans  of  those  classes,  by  their  learning  and  magical  arts 
brought  over  the  kings,  or  other  rulers,  to  their  mode  of  credence : fol- 
lowed up  by  persecutions  of  the  Jainas,  their  champions  in  polemical 
discussion  being  first  overcome  by  magical  means,  and  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. Some  well-disposed  rulers  knowing  these  proceedings  protected 
the  Jainas,  and  made  allowances  to  their  religious  edifices.  A Jaina 
king  from  the  north  named  Yemasitala,  came  to  the  Daudacdranyu 
(the  great  Peninsular  forest)  and  clearing  it,  brought  a large  colony  of  peo- 
ple from  the  north.  But  Kulo'ttunga  Chola  and  Ado'ndai,  took  the 
country ; and  by  the  counsel  of  the  brahmans  many  Jaina  edifices  were 
appropriated  to  the  Hindu  system  of  worship,  and  other  edifices  were 
destroyed.  At  a subsequent  period,  the  conquerors  relenting,  fi ve  Jaina 
fanes,  at  places  specified,  were  protected  and  endowed.  Vicrama 
Chola  especially  made  a free-grant  of  land  to  the  village  of  Chitnmbdr  ; 
copy  of  the  inscription  on  stone,  recording  this  grant,  having  been  sent 
to  Colonel  Mackenzie  with  the  petition.  About  six  hundred  vears 
ago  Yed ata-rayer,  and  Vishnuva-devarayer,  gave  1400  pagodas 
as  a free  donation  : the  inscription  commemorating  this  grant  remains. 
About  200  years  ago  Vencatapati-rayer  gave  a free  donation  of 
1000  pagodas  : copy  of  the  inscription,  recording  the  grant,  transmitted. 
The  rulers  of  the  Carnataca  country  gave  donations.  During  the  rule 
of  the  Muhammadans,  as  the  brahmans  were  their  agents,  these,  without 
knowledge  of  their  employers,  resumed  the  whole  of  the  grants,  with 
the  exception  of  only  200  pagodas.  Besides  Ibrahim  subadur  fought 
with  Ra'yaji  of  Arcot,  and  taking  possession  of  the  whole  very  unjustly 
left  only  40  pagodas  of  the  annual  endowment.  The  Jainas  complained 
to  the  nabob  (name  not  specified)  who  issued  an  order  on  the  subject, 
but  the  messenger  bringing  the  order  was  seized  by  the  subadar,  and 
ill-treated.  Terrified  by  this  proceeding  the  Jainas  made  no  more 
complaint,  but  committed  their  cause  to  God.  When  the  Honorable 
Company  had  assumed  the  country,  they  removed  the  distress  which  the 
Jainas  had  suffered,  and  conducted  themselves  with  equity  to  all.  The 
people  generally  were  restored  to  their  privileges;  the  Hindus  were  em- 
ployed and  favored,  and  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  fanes  protected ; but 
about  160  fanes  belonging  to  the  Jainas  were  neglected.  The  Chitam- 
bur  fane,  being  ancient  and  distinguished,  received  some  little  notice,  to 
the  extent  of  60  pagodas.  Considering  that  the  arrangement  was  made 
by  servants  of  the  Honorable  Company,  the  Jainas  were  afraid  to 
make  any  complaint.  At  length  “ as  a child  addresses  its  father”  they 
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took  courage  to  address  the  Government,  pointing  out  the  alleged  invi- 
dious distinguishing  favors,  accorded  to  the  Saivas  and  Vaishnavas 
above  themselves,  who  were  earlier  established  in  this  country  (the 
Tondamandulam).  “ As  we  (says  the  petition)  do  not  desire  much, 
we  now  enclose  a list  of  actually  necessary  expenses  for  Cliitambur  and 
other  fanes.” 

\ 

Section  6. — Account  of  the  Jaina  fanes  at  Chitambur  in  the  Cliettupat 
district  with  list  of  expenses. 

The  required  expenditure  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  follows 
here ; but  as  it  relates  to  very  trifling  items  and  to  the  supply  of  such 
articles  as  oil,  incense,  lights,  and  the  like,  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  copy  out  this  portion,  which  could  be  of  no  general  interest. 

The  following  queries  came  after  the  list  of  required  expenses  ; and 
appear,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  to  be  inquiries  given  by  Colonel 
Mackenzie  to  his  agent  named  Apavu  : some  of  the  inquiries  would 
seem  to  have  been  answered  by  the  foregoing  and  other  papers.  1.  From 
the  early  times  to  the  present,  the  statement  of  kings  who  ruled,  requires 
to  be  made,  either  from  written  history  or  from  tradition.  2.  Regula- 
tions of  old  and  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  dates  or  periods  of 
their  authors  required : also  their  countries,  towns  and  eras  are  wanted. 
3.  Eight  thousand  Munis  were  killed  at  Madura.  In  what  particular 
places,  and  at  what  times  did  this  event  occur  ? 4.  As  the  Jaina  system 
is  asserted  to  be  the  original  one,  at  what  time  and  place  did  it  begin  ? 
5.  To  what  place  in  Ceylon  were  the  Bauddlias  first  sent  ? 6.  It  is 
said  that  the  world  was  destroyed  by  a flood,  and  only  Scitynvrata  pre- 
served : what  do  the  Jaina  books  mention  on  that  point  ? 7.  What  do 
the  Jaincis  say  of  showers  of  fire  and  of  mud,  destroying  the  earth  ? 
8.  From  what  country  did  the  Ladas  and  Lebbis  come  ? 9.  The  Yethi - 
dherma  and  Grihastha  dherma  (the  rest  illegible). 

Section  7. — Account  of  Damara-pakam  in  the  Arcot  district. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  Salivahana  this  country  ( Tondaman- 
dalam J was  governed  by  the  Curumbers,  who  built  forts  ; and  Kulot- 
tunga-chola  hearing  that  they  were  bad  people,  came  and  conquered 
the  land  which  he  gave  to  his  posterity.  After  some  time,  in  the  days 
of  Vira-jambu-rayer,  one  named  Vira-vasanta-rayer  acquired 
authority  in  this  mud  fort  and  changed  the  name  to  Vira-vasanta-puram, 
building  temples,  which  after  some  time  decayed,  together  with  his 
authority.  In  the  time  of  Achyuta-rayer  (of  Bisnagar ) an  investiga- 
tion was  made  by  him,  who  had  a car  made  and  a fane  built  to 
Varada-raja,  with  other  similar  matters.  In  the  time  of  Zulfecar 
Q 2 
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Khan  the  country  went  to  ruin.  In  the  time  of  the  nabob  Wallajah 
this  mud-fort  was  attended  to : a killadar  and  a revenue  court  were 
fixed  there.  In  the  great  disturbance,  many  people  from  the  vicinity  took 
refuge  within  it.  The  fort  is  fifteen  cawnies  in  extent.  Here  follows 
a list  of  the  fanes  or  temples,  which  are  around  it,  together  with  sacred 
pools  and  porches. 

Section  8. — Account  of  Arzakiyachenan  and  Anjatacandan,  who 
ruled  in  the  old  fort  of  Azilam  in  the  Arcot  district. 

Anciently  all  this  surrounding  country  was  waste.  The  above-men- 
tioned persons  came  from  the  north,  and  built  forts  on  the  hills  named 
Cuthirai-tondi,  and  Vaiydli-tondi,  with  a town  named  Arzagu-chenai , 
having  a palace  therein,  with  a surrounding  wall  and  gates  : they  also 
formed  a lower  fort,  and  an  upper  citadel.  These  chiefs  extended  their 
authority  to  some  distance  around,  strengthened  by  fortified  posts  ; and 
being  without  fear  of  superiors  they  began  to  molest  the  common  people. 
Matters  being  thus,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  “ our  forefathers" 
came  from  the  district  of  Sri-sailam  in  the  north,  to  this  country ; from 
what  cause  is  not  known.  By  the  permission  of  Yommunar  vho  built 
the  fort  of  Vellore , they  resided  under  his  authority,  and  constructed  a 
small  military  fort,  becoming  a check  on  the  before-mentioned  marauding 
chieftains.  They  formed  five  villages  into  one  district,  and  protected 
the  people.  From  that  time,  downwards,  whether  they  held  the 
land  by  Sarvumnntyam  (independent  right)  or  by  Artamdniam  (half 
right)  tee  do  not  know.  Subsequently  from  the  time  of  Sabdulla 
Khan,  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  a small  and  easy  tribute.  From 
the  time  of  Raya  ji’s  Subah  that  easy  taxation  ceased,  and  a regular  tri- 
bute to  the  full  extent  was  paid.  In  the  time  of  the  nabob  in  conse- 
quence of  the  molestation  of  one  named  Sila-nayaken  (supposed  to  be 
some  predatory  chief)  we  built  a small  fort  of  brick  for  protection,  and 
gave  a maintenance  to  the  troops  that  kept  it  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  land. 

After  the  assumption  of  the  country  by  the  Honorable  Company  that 
allowance  was  discontinued,  and  the  fort  now  only  remains.  We  conti- 
nue to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Company  like  others ; 
sometimes  by  direct  tax  to  Government,  and  sometimes  by  an  interme- 
diate lease  to  farmers.  There  are  two  old  fanes,  one  Saiva,  one 
Vaishnava,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  other  unimportant  details  of 
fanes,  sacred  pools,  See.  at  the  close  of  the  document. 

Remark.  Compared  with  other  papers  the  opening  portion  of  this 
section  may  throw  a ray  of  light  additional  on  the  state  of  the  Carnatic 
under  the  early  Muhammadan,  or  else  the  Vijeyanagara  government. 
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The  narrative  implies  its  having  been  written  down  from  the  oral  com- 
munication of  villagers,  apparently  of  the  Velltila,  or  agricultural  class  : 
claiming  by  tradition  a descent  from  persons  who  emigrated  hither 
from  Sri-sdilam  in  the  north. 

Section  9. — An  account  of  Pundi,  a Jama  fine  in  the  Arnee 
district. 

This  is  a shrine  of  Arluit  of  the  Jainas,  of  great  consequence.  The 
paper  commences  with  a poetical  description  of  the  paradise  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  built.  The  occasion  was  the  following  : — Two 
Vedars,  (of  the  tribe  of  wild-hunters,)  one  named  Irumban,  the  other 
Pundan,  came  thither,  in  order  to  dig  up  an  edible  kind  of  root. 
There  was  an  ascetic  who  like  Valmica  was  doing  penance  in  a white 
ant-hill,  when  these  hunters  in  digging  struck  him  on  the  breast  with 
their  implement.  The  hunters  afraid  shaded  the  spot  with  branches, 
and  daily  brought  to  the  ascetic,  who  was  named  Teku-mani-nathar, 
offerings  of  honey,  flour,  fruits,  and  roots.  After  doing  so  for  a long 
time,  another  Muni  came  thither,  named  Samaya-na'th  a r,  on  seeing 
whom  the  Vedars  became  almost  lifeless  through  dread ; but  on  his 
manifesting  tokens  of  favor  they  recovered  self-possession.  The  Vedars 
said  to  him  “ There  is  a god  like  to  yourself  in  our  quarter.”  The  Muni 
being  rejoiced  bid  them  shew  him  where,  which  they  speedily  did  with 
great  reverence.  Under  his  instructions  the  foundations  of  a shrine  to 
Arhat  were  laid  with  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  The  two  Vedars 
afterwards  hastily  ran  away,  taking  with  them  their  bows  and  arrows  to 
the  Royer  to  whom  they  reported  that  they  brought  good  news  which 
would  remove  his  troubles.  On  the  Rayer  inquiring  what  it  was, 
Pundan  reminded  him  of  a promise  from  him  of  giving  even  to  the 
extent  of  half  his  dominions,  if  an  evil  spirit  which  possessed  his  sister, 
and  which  had  destroyed  all  who  attempted  to  exorcise  it,  could  be  cast 
out.  While  the  man  was  speaking,  this  spirit  quitted  the  woman,  who 
came  forth  dressed,  a plate  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  w;ith  which  she  set 
out  to  visit  the  residence  of  the  Muni  whose  power  had  cured  her. 
The  Rayer  and  his  family  followed  after,  and  on  coming  to  the  place, 
they  all  paid  homage  to  the  sage.  On  the  Rayer  asking  him  what  he 
demanded,  he  required  that  the  begun  temple  should  be  properly  finish- 
ed : which  the  Rayer  accordingly  directed  to  be  accomplished.  The 
two  Vedars  had  villages  given  them  which  afterwards  bore  their  respec- 
tive names ; and  when  one  of  the  Munis  died,  the  other  continued  to 
reside  in  or  near  the  shrine. 

Note.  This  paper  from  the  fading  of  the  ink,  caused  great  trouble  in 
restoring  particular  passages,  with  a few  failures  in  making  out  some 
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words,  and  letters.  The  general  sense  is  however,  preserved . It  is  in 
poetical  Tamil,  of  the  plainer  sort,  and  merely  the  legend  of  a Jaina  fane. 
The  Ropers  name  is  not  mentioned,  nor  any  date.  Accordingly  the 
only  use  of  the  document  is  to  illustrate  native  manners,  and  the  mode 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Jaina  system  at  a remote  period.  The  tribe 
of  Vedars  (a  pure  Tamil  word  having  no  connexion  with  the  Sanskrit 
word  Veda ) were  not  Hindus  ; but,  according  to  indications  in  these 
papers,  they  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  giving  way 
before  the  Curumbars,  even  as  these  also  were  superseded  by  the  pure 
Hindus.  In  Hindu  writings  the  term  Vedar  is  synonimous  with  every 
thing  low,  vile  and  contemptible  under  a human  form. 

Section  10. — An  account  of  a hillock  of  white  pebbles  (fossil  remains ) 
at  Callipiliyur  in  the  district  of  Chettupat. 

To  the  east  of  the  above  village  there  is  a hillock  entirely  of  white 
stones.  The  hierophant  of  the  fane  in  that  village,  gave  the  following 
account  of  them.  Two  racshasas  named  Vathen  and  Vil-vathen 
lived  here,  and  were  accustomed  to  feast  foot-travellers  in  the  following 
manner:  Vil- vathen  first  slew  his  younger  brother  Vathen  and  then 
cooked  him  in  pots  out  of  which  he  fed  the  traveller.  The  meal  being 
finished  Vil-va'then  called  on  his  brother  by  name,  who  came  forth 
alive,  rending  the  bowels  of  the  guest,  who  dying  in  consequence  both 
of  the  savages  feasted  on  his  body.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Sivuand  Parvati,  at  Caildsa,  they  dismissed  Agastya,  sending  him 
to  the  mountain  Pothaiya  in  the  south ; who,  on  the  road,  came  by  the 
residence  of  these  racshasas , and  was  treated  with  great  civility  by 
Vil-vathen,  and  the  usual  meal.  On  its  being  finished  Vil-vathen 
called  his  brother  ; and  Agastya,  penetrating  the  state  of  the  case, 
took  up  the  words  and  added  a word  or  two  of  Sanskrit,  in  consequence 
of  which  mantra  the  body  of  Vathen  dissolved,  and  passed  away,  with- 
out doing  Agastya  any  mischief.  He  denounced  a woe  on  Vil-vathen 
who  died.  The  bones  of  these  two  racshasas  having  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  becoming  petrified,  are  now  termed  white  pebbles. 

Remark.  Setting  aside  the  ridiculous  fable,  a tradition  like  this  implies 
that  the  Hindus  designate  savages  bv  the  term  racshasas  ; and  that 
possibly  (as  Dr.  Leyden  has  intimated)  cannibalism  was  common  in 
India,  among  the  tribes  supplanted  by  Brahmanism  or  Bauddliism.  The 
hillock  itself  if  really  a fossil  petrifaction  should  be  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  naturalist. 
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Section  11. — Account  of  the  fane  of  Tiruvapadi  and  of  the  ancient 
fort  of  Adi-narrayen  Sambhuvct  Rayer  at  Vaycdar  in  the 
Chettupat  district. 

In  the  ancient  times  Parasara-rishi  (father  of  Vyasa,)  and  Ma'r- 
candaya-rishi,  retired  for  penance  to  this  mountain  named  Sridari- 
sanam.  Vishnu  came  thitherto  see  them,  and  remained  reposing  on 
Athi-sesha  ; giving  mocsham  (or  eternal  happiness),  to  such  as  came 
to  worship  him  there : these  visitors  being  not  men,  but  the  inferior 
gods.  They  formed  mountain-pools  for  bathing,  which  now  make  five 
cascades.  The  tirthas  (or  pools),  are  designated  by  names.  In  one  of 
them  the  footsteps  of  Vishnu  are  visible  by  the  marks  left.  A little  to 
the  east  of  this  hill  Vira  Narrayana  Sambhuva  Rayen  built  a fort, 
governed  the  country,  and  made  some  charitable  grants.  Fragments  of 
buildings  in  brick-work  indicate  the  site  of  this  fort.  His  palace  was 
on  a hill  at  some  distance  westward ; where  also  vestiges  appear.  There 
is  also  a Vaishnava  fane.  As  only  a few  dwellings  are  in  that  place 
it  is  now  called  Vayalur  (a  hamlet  in  the  open  fields).  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  was  once  a Saiva  fane,  of  which  now  only  the  emblem  of 
Siva  remains.  Under  the  hill  are  other  antique  vestiges,  among  them 
of  a wide  street  with  mantapas  (or  porches),  and  other  similar  things, 
appendages  to  Hindu  worship.  In  a former  yuga  (or  age)  the  Vtinara 
(sylvans)  paid  homage  to  Rama,  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ; and  when 
the  latter  returned  to  Vaicontha,  he  called  for  them : some  followed 
him,  and  some  remained,  continuing  to  the  present  day,  in  Vaishnava 
fanes,  to  attend  on  the  god.  The  black-faced  species  of  ape  especially 
abounds  in  this  district. 

This  statement  was  written  according  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Nam  hi  an  (brahman)  of  Tiruvayipadi,  and  of  Vencatcsa-muthaliar. 

Remark.  From  an  account  like  this  we  can  extract  nothing  more 
than  the  certainty  of  some  head  town  of  a district,  having  existed  under 
a chief,  whose  name  elsewhere  appears,  and  who  may  have  been  among 
the  chiefs  arising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chola  dynasty. 

Section  12. — An  inscription  on  a slab  at  the  entrance  of  a Jaina  fane 
at  Turakal  in  the  district  of  Vandivasi. 

The  inscription  commemorates  the  grant  by  Tirumucapa  svasta 
sri  Gova-perun-singhen,  of  a Pallichantam  (alms-house),  to  the  offi- 
ciating hierophants  and  their  assistants.  It  has  no  date  except  the 
specification  of  Carteceya  month  (part  of  November).  It  is  in  Tamil 
mingled  with  Prakrit  in  the  usual  Jaina  manner ; and  does  not  appear 
to  be  complete,  unless  the  sign  at  tire,  end  be  intended  to  denote  (&c.) 
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by  the  copyist,  as  not  having  transcribed  the  whole,  which  seems  to  be 
not  improbable. 

A remark  bp  Appavu  ( Col.  Mackenzie’s  Servant. ) 

In  Turakal  there  is  a small  hill,  on  which  there  is  a curious  Jaina 
fane,  and  another  one  at  the  base.  In  one  place  there  is  an  image  of 
fine  workmanship,  and  in  another  place  four  well  sculptured  images. 
In  the  latter  there  are  three  inscriptions,  respectively  in  the  Cunarese, 
Tamil,  and  Sanskrit,  of  which  the  letters  would  require  great  pains  to 
copy,  or  decipher.  There  is  the  unfinished  commencement  of  a sculp- 
tured cave,  like  those  at  Mdvalipuram,  and  several  natural  caves  around 
the  hill ; in  three  of  which  there  are  Jaina  images,  on  seats  (or  pedes- 
tals) : they  say  that  Jaina  ascetics  lived  in  these  caves.  There  was  most 
probably  a Jaina  sub  ah  (or  assembly)  here  in  former  times.  The  de- 
scription and  account  were  obtained  from  Loga-natha-nayanar. 

Section  13. — An  account  of  Aragiri  hill,  near  the  village  of  Arun- 
gunram  in  the  Arcot  district. 

In  the  Scdnda-purdna  by  Veda-Vyasa,  an  account  is  given  of  a 
place  three  and  a half  yojanas  (leagues  of  10  miles  each)  west  of  Con- 
jeveram  ; where  there  was  a celebrated  fane  endowed  by  many  rajas, 
as  Kulottunga  Chola,  and  others.  Notice  of  festivals  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  fanes  of  Tirtha-ndthur,  and  Cudapa-nathar, 
are  inscriptions  of  the  year  1120  era  of  Salivdhana.  On  a large  stone 
there  is  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Kulottunga  Chola  commemo- 
rating a treaty  between  Jambu-Rayen  who  ruled  in  west  country,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Pandiya  king,  and  raja  Cesari  Varma.  There 
are  besides  many  other  inscriptions,  commemorating  grants  by  other 
persons.  The  Muhammadans  broke  up  this  fane,  and  used  the  materials 
in  building  Arcot.  In  the  shrine  of  one  of  the  emblems  of  Siva,  to  the 
north-east  some  offerings  continue  to  be  paid.  There  is  a perpetual 
spring  (fountain)  near  the  place.  In  the  era  of  Salivdhana  1122,  one, 
named  Chengeni  Vicrama  Rayer  Jambu-Rayen,  built  a fane  to 
the  ( grama  dev  at  i ) village  tutelary  goddess  : an  inscription  on  a pillar 
of  the  porch  is  the  attestation.  Various  benefactors  built  and  endowed 
particular  places,  and  after  their  time  a chieftain  named  Anjathi 
Caudan  acquired  authority  and  fixed  boundary  gates  at  a great  dis- 
tance around.  At  that  time  Vellore,  Arcot,  and  Arnee  (forts)  were 
not  built  : when  these  were  constructed  that  chieftain’s  power  had 
passed  away.  To  the  paper  is  appended  a list  of  ten  sacred  pools,  and 
two  larger  reservoirs. 
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Observation.  The  foregoing  paper  seems  to  afford  some  historical 
indications  ; and  the  neighbourhood  therein  referred  to  would  seem  to 
abound  in  remains  of  some  antiquity.  Should  the  inscriptions  not 
prove  to  be  found  among  those  in  the  collection,  from  the  Conjeveram 
district,  they  would  perhaps  merit  an  attentive  examination.  We  find 
herein  a confirmation  of  Section  11,  and  that  Jambu  Rayer  (or 
Sambhuva  Rayer)  was  probably  the  titular  name  of  some  series  of 
rajas,  or  important  chieftains. 

Note.  From  Section  10  to  13  the  handwriting  differs,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  legible,  not  causing  much  difficulty,  these  sections 
have  been  satisfactorily  restored,  though  in  a very  few  years  more  the 
ink  would  have  entirely  faded. 

(A  paper  not  sectionized  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  the  Book  No.  12.) 

Account  of  the  Vellore  Muhammadan  Chiefs,  composed  bp  Velli 
Candaiyar. 

In  the  course  of  the  Cali-yuga,  Ghulam  Ali  Khan  ruled  in  Vel- 
lore. He  had  four  sons.  The  names  of  these  are  mentioned,  and  their 
rule.  Acbar  Muhammad  Ali  was  the  youngest,  and  most  distinguished. 
In  his  time  one  named  Sila  Nayaken  made  great  disturbance  in  the 
country.  A force  was  sent  against  him  of  which  the  marchings  and 
halts  are  stated.  On  coming  to  the  boundary  of  Sila  Nayaken,  spies 
were  sent,  who  after  having  ascended  the  hill-fort  of  Sila  Nayaken 
returned,  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  only  women.  As  many  of 
these  as  should  be  taken  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Arcot ; and  one 
named  Rangapa  Chetti,  advised  to  have  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off, 
which  it  is  implied  was  done.  Mention  is  made  of  a lame  Pundit,  who 
supplied  Sadat  Ulla  Khan  with  ten  lakhs  of  money.  The  cause  of 
the  above  hostile  movement  is  stated  to  have  originated  in  a disagree- 
ment between  Sila  Nayaken,  and  one  named  Varadaiyar  ; who  had 
been  accustomed  mutually  to  accommodate  each  other  with  loans  to  the 
extent  of  30,000  pieces  of  money.  But  on  one  occasion  the  loan  of 
only  4,000  was  refused  to  Sila  Nayaken.  In  resentment  Sila  Naya- 
ken waylaid  the  pregnant  daughter  of  Varadaiyar,  and  after  seizing 
her,  had  her  bowels  ripped  open,  the  foetus  taken  out  and  its  place 
supplied  with  thorns  ; the  abdomen  being  afterwards  sewed  up.  Vara- 
daiyar went  to  Arcot  ; and,  by  Muhammadan  aid,  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  cruel  neighbour. 

Observation.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  is  some  absurd  matter 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  Polar  (or  milk-river)  and  of 
the  Skadar  any  a ; which  will  be  found  to  be  better  given  elsewhere 
r 
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in  these  papers.  There  is  also  a very  loose  paragraph  of  no  weight,  as 
to  what  the  writer  had  heard  of  the  Muhruttas,  and  Muhammadans,  in 
the  Peninsula.  It  states  that  the  Rayer  ruled  500  years  before  the 
Muhammadans,  the  Vellnlas  for  700  years  before  the  Rayer.  Three 
hundred  years  preceding  are  not  filled  up  with  any  name  ; and  antece- 
dently to  that  period  the  Sera,  Chola,  Pandiya  kings,  and  the  Chacra - 
vertis  ruled. 

Tins  is  not  a well  written  paper.  Its  only  use  seems  to  be  to  explain 
who  was  Sila  Nayaken  before  referred  to  (Section  8)  ; and  to  shew 
how  ruthless  human  nature  can  sometimes  be,  under  particular  circum- 
stances. 

Section  14. — Account  of  Tirupcnang  Kadu  in  the  district  of 
Tiruvatur. 

Reference  to  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  on  Cuilasa.  The 
assembly  of  rishis,  and  others,  among  them  Agastya  and  Pclasthya  ; 
at  which  time  the  earth  was  irregular  in  height,  and  Agastya  received 
an  order  to  go  and  make  the  earth  equal,  or  level.  A promise,  that 
Siva  would  appear  to  him  by  the  way,  was  accomplished  at  this  place, 
called  Tirupnnang  Kadu,  as  being  situated  in  the  Duud.caranyn, 
abounding  with  Pauna  (i.  e.  palmyra)  trees.  At  a subsequent  period 
three  celebrated  poets  named  Suntarer,  Appar,  and  Sampautar 
came  to  Tiruvatur,  and  sung  the  praises  of  that  place.  A little  to  the 
south  of  Tiruvatur , at  Tirupanang  Kridu,  the  god  appeared  to  them 
in  the  guise  of  an  old  man — struck  the  ground  with  his  sulam,  pro- 
ducing water — and  provided  food.  Subsequently  a Chola  king  who 
had  incurred  the  guilt  of  killing  a brahman  came  this  way,  and  to  re- 
move that  guilt,  seeing  the  place  without  a fane,  he  built  a double  shrine 
for  the  god  and  goddess,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  and  grants, 
recorded  by  inscriptions.  After  the  Chola  kings  had  passed  away,  one 
named  Tamala-varee  built  a large  mantapa  (porch)  in  front  of  the 
shrine  with  a mud  fort  around.  Subsequently  some  district  chieftains 
turned  this  fortification  into  a stronghold,  and  put  troops  therein.  In 
the  time  of  Anaverdha  Khan,  nabob  of  Arcot,  500  Mahrattas  came 
by  treaty  and  treacherously  took  the  fort,  killing  Mu'rti-Nayaken  its 
commander,  and  rasing  it  to  the  ground.  The  families  of  people  for 
ten  miles  round,  through  fear  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  fort  ; many  of  these  the  Mahrattas  killed,  while  some 
escaped  wounded.  The  shrine  was  plundered,  and  its  service  ceased. 
In  the  time  of  Rayaji  the  ruler  of  Arcot,  a wealthy  man  from  Madras 
made  some  endowments.  In  the  great  Muhammadan  troubles  worship 
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ceased.  The  brahmans  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of 
the  Hon’ble  Company.  A brahman  made  some  repairs,  with  alms 
collected  by  him  ; and  the  Cumbhabishegnm  (or  transfer  of  the  inhe- 
rent divinity  of  the  image,  into  a pot  of  water),  was  performed  during 
the  process  of  the  repairs. 

Section  Id.  Account  of  the  tribe  of  Nohkurs  in  the  Tiruvatur 

district. 

This  class  of  mountebanks  arose  about  the  year  214  era  of  Saliva- 
h'ina.  They  acquired  skill  by  the  assistance  of  Devi  (or  Durga ). 
On  one  occasion  they  especially  exerted  themselves  at  Trinomali,  fix- 
ing their  pole  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest  turrets  of  that  fane  ; and 
going  through  their  feats  as  though  the  pole  was  fixed  on  the  ground. 
They  then,  as  a body,  begged  of  the  spectators  to  affiliate  them  into 
their  tribes  ; which  request  was  refused.  At  length  the  tribe  of  wea- 
vers consented  to  receive  and  incorporate  them  into  that  tribe.  Hence 
they  are  considered  to  be  the  weavers  adopted  children. 

Note.  These  people  have  not  the  appearance  of  Hindus.  Perhaps 
they  came  to  India  about  the  abovementioned  period  ; and  they  would 
desire  to  be  naturalized.  I have  heard  another  account  of  their  origin. 
They  may  add  a class  to  the  number  of  those  who,  being  in  this  coun- 
try, are  not  aboriginally  Hindus. 

III. — Manuscript  Book,  No.  15,  countermark  769. 

Section  1. — Account  of  the  war  of  Tondaman  Chacraverti  and 
Visvavasu  raja. 

Adondai  the  son  of  Kulottunga  Chola  having  destroyed  the 
Curumbars,  and  cleared  the  waste-lands,  ruled  the  country.  Its  four 
boundaries  are  mentioned,  and  a hyperbolical  description  is  given  of  its 
splendor  and  power.  A king  from  the  north  named  Visvavasu  came 
with  a great  army  and  fought  with  him  for  a year,  by  which  much  of 
the  country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  whole  conquered,  Adondai  fled 
with  some  scattered  remnants  of  his  forces,  and  lived  for  some  time  on 
fruits  and  roots,  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth.  While 
wandering  about  a temple  of  golden-colored  turrets  struck  his  view: 
he  entered  and  worshipped  Isvara  and  Isvari'  therein ; and  deter- 
mined to  remain  there.  After  some  time  he  was  favored  with  a vision 
of  the  local  numina,  who  assured  him  that  his  adoration  was  accepted, 
and  promised  him  a great  army,  with  the  entire  recovery  of  his  posses- 
sions. As  Tondaman  was  afraid  of  his  adversary,  this  fear  was  re- 
proved ; and  as  a sign  he  was  told,  that  on  going  to  the  encounter,  he 
R 2 
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should  find  at  a certain  place  the  figure  of  Nundi  (the  bullock  vehicle 
of  Siva),  which  usually  looks  at  the  gate  of  a shrine,  turned  the  other 
way.  A greatly  exaggerated  description  is  given  of  the  battles  ; which 
resulted  in  favor  of  Adondai,  who  at  length,  with  his  own  hand,  cut 
down  Visvavasa  raja.  This  last  (in  the  Hindu  poetical  fashion)  i3 
then  represented  as  turning  into  a celestial  form  ; and  addressing  the 
conquerer,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  cause  why  he  was  banished  from 
Indra’s  presence,  to  be  a king  on  earth,  and  to  have  his  form  restored 
by  the  hand  of  a votary  of  Siva.  After  declaring  the  right  of  the 
conqueror  to  rule  over  the  land,  he  went  to  the  invisible  world.  The 
victorious  Adondai  appointed  ministers  to  assist  him,  and  returning  to 
Suriti-puri  (the  place  of  the  former  vision)  he  made  great  additions  of 
shrines  and  ornaments,  and  caused  the  public  festivals  to  be  conducted 
with  regularity. 

Remark.  This  is  only  another  and  more  poetical  version  of  an  ac- 
count otherwise  mentioned  in  other  papers  of  the  collection.  The 
leading  fact,  that  Adondai  conquered  and  regulated  the  Tondaman- 
dalam  is  unquestionably  historical.  The  means  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  collection  of  bringing  out  the  connected  circumstances  in  full 
detail. 

Section  2. — Account  of  Arcot ; derivation  of  the  word  ; first  and  se- 
cond settlement  ; and  subsequent  history. 

The  Brahmdnda-purana  is  adduced  as  an  authority  that  Nandi  (the 
vehicle  of  Siva)  for  some  fault  was  sentenced  to  become  a stone  on 
earth,  and  accordingly  became  a mountain,  called  Nundi-durga  ( Nun- 
didroog).  Vishnu  interceded  with  Siva,  on  behalf  of  Nundi.  Siva 
ordered  Ganga'  in  his  hair,  to  fall  on  the  fountain,  (the  river  Polar 
rises  from  Nundidroog ) and  to  wash  away  the  fault  of  Nundi.  Gang  A' 
replied  that  if  she  descended  on  earth  she  wished  Siva  and  Vishnu  to 
be  in  their  shrines  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  she  might  run 
between  both  to  the  sea.  The  request  was  conceded,  and  Siva  came 
to  Cdnchipuram  ( Conjeverum)  in  the  shape  of  a brahman.  An  account 
of  the  images  of  Siva  ; and  of  the  six  rishis  who  established  them.  The 
waste  country  wherein  these  six  ascetics  dwelt  was  termed  Shaddranya 
(in  Tamil  Aru-Cadu ) “ six  wildernesses  whence  came  the  word,  popu- 
larly written  and  pronounced,  Arcot. 

When  Kulottunga  Chola,  and  his  illegitimate  son  Adondai  had 
conquered  the  foresters  of  the  country,  they  saw  that  this  Shoddranya 
had  been  the  abode  of  sacred  ascetics ; and  hence  they  built  many  fanes 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  at  Cdnchipuram  and  other  places. 
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Subsequently  the  edifices  built  by  them  went  to  ruin ; and  the  country 
became  a wilderness,  as  it  had  been  before.  Thus  it  remained  for  some 
time  till  Nala  Bomma-naYadu,  and  Timma-na'yauu,  being  on  a hunt- 
ing excursion  from  Pennacorulai,  hearing  there  was  a multitude  of  beasts 
in  this  forest,  came  hither.  They  saw  an  old  hare  chase  a fierce  tiger 
and  seize  it  by  the  throat,  at  which  they  were  surprised  : they  consi- 
dered this  to  be  an  auspicious  place ; and,  having  caused  it  to  be  colo- 
nized, they  cut  down  the  forest  termed  Arcddu,  and  built  there  a stone 
fort,  with  treasure  discovered  by  Anjanam,  (a  kind  of  magic,)  and  ruling 
there  the  power  descended  to  several  generations.  At  length  Zulfecar 
Kha'n,  with  a Muhammadan  force,  came  into  the  country,  and,  after  fight- 
ing with  the  raja  of  Ginjee  for  twelve  years,  he  took  the  hill-fort  of 
Ginjee,  and  placed  Daud  Khan  in  this  country  as  his  subadar.  Ginjee 
and  other  places  were  included  in  the  district  of  Arcot,  and  the  subah 
of  Arcot  thenceforward  became  famous.  Dau'd  Kha'n  after  regulat- 
ing all  things  went  to  the  north.  Zulfecar  Kha'n  colonized  the  coun- 
try with  Muhammadans,  and  greatly  improved  it.  He  was  superior  to 
the  former  Carnataca  raja,  and  he  made  some  benefactions  to  Hindu 
fanes.  From  the  constant  increase  of  inhabitants  the  town  became  very 
large.  During  this  Muhammadan  rule,  it  was  not  allowed  to  the  Hindus 
to  build  large  houses,  or  to  travel  in  any  conveyance.  If  any  such 
thing  appeared  the  persons  connected  therewith  were  seized,  fined,  and 
reduced  to  poverty.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  settled  residents,  the 
persons  employed  as  servants,  were  six  months  on  fatigue  duty,  with  a 
bundle  of  rice  in  their  hands,  and  another  six  with  their  hands  tied 
together  in  fetters.  At  length  when  the  English  came  into  power,  and 
the  disturbances  had  ceased,  as  Arcot  was  a large  town  it  received  much 
attention  ; and  the  inhabitants  were  happily  released  from  their  troubles. 

Remark.  The  former  part  of  this  section  is  merely  of  etymological 
consequence,  but  the  latter  portion,  as  to  the  founding  of  Ai-cot,  is  valu- 
able, and  is  capable  of  being  joined  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  other 
portions  of  real  history  to  be  gathered,  here  and  there,  from  the  materi- 
als which  form  this  collection. 

Section  3. — Account  of  the  Bauddha  rajas  who  ruled  in  the  seven- 
ivalled  Fort  of  Arzipadai  tcmgi. 

Anciently  the  Bauddhas  ruled  over  one-third  of  the  country  forming 
the  Ddudacdranya.  They  built  a large  fort  with  seven  walls,  called  as 
above.  There  were  Bauddhist  fanes  of  celebrity  at  various  places 
among  them  at  Conjeverom.  The  last  of  their  rulers  was  Yemasitha- 
lan.  Many  persons  came  to  them  from  a great  distance  in  the  north 
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teaching  their  doctrinal  and  polemical  sastras.  They  became  very  accom- 
plished in  their  religious  ways.  They  were  united  among  themselves, 
and  sent  their  children  to  a great  distance  to  receive  instruction. 

Two  persons  named  Acalangan  and  Nishcalangan  produced  a 
persecution  by  privately  writing  in  a Buuddha  book  that  the  Join  a sys- 
tem was  the  best  one.  A device  was  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  discover 
the  authors ; and,  on  being  discovered,  they  were  forced  to  flee  for  their 
life,  hotly  pursued;  when  Nishcalangan,  by  sacrificing  his  life,  contriv- 
ed to  allow  Acalangan  to  escape,  charging  him,  on  succeeding  to  spread 
their  system.  The  Bauddhas,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  had  tied  a 
piece  of  flesh  in  all  the  Jaina  fanes,  with  a sloca  of  contemptuous  import. 
Acalangan  after  his  escape  put  a vessel  containing  ordure  in  the  Baud- 
dh  i fanes,  with  another  sloe  i in  retaliation.  Under  these  circumstances 
of  discord,  the  r.ija  ordered  an  assembly  of  Buuddha,  and  Jaina,  learned 
men  to  dispute  with  each  other,  and  to  finish  within  a specified  time, 
when  he  would  himself  embrace  the  victorious  system,  and  put  all  of  the 
opposite  party  to  death  by  grinding  them  in  oil-mills.  The  P.uuddlias 
concealed  themselves  behind  a thin  cloth  enclosure,  so  as  to  see  their 
opponents  without  themselves  being  seen,  and  managed  the  discussion 
by  means  of  doing  homage  to  an  evil  goddess : as  the  appointed  term 
approached  the  Jainas  became  anxious  for  their  lives.  In  this  extremity 
Acalangan  had  recourse  to  a goddess  named  Sva'la-dkvi,  who  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  gave  him  a phrase  to  use,  which  would  mean, 
“ what  more  ?”  or  “ what  is  there  behind  ?”  bidding  him  kick  with  his 
foot  behind  the  veil  or  curtain.  On  the  morrow  Acalangan  inquired 
“ what  more  ?”  or  “ what  is  there  behind  ?”  and  at  the  same  time 
by  kicking  at  the  curtain,  he  broke  a large  jar  in  which  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  palm-tree  had  been  kept,  wherein  from  long 
standing  there  were  worms,  and  whence  an  offensive  smell  proceeded. 
The  king  in  consequence  declared  the  Bauddhas  to  be  conquered,  to 
which  they  were  compelled  to  accede.  Acalangan  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  rjja's  presence,  and  became  his  instructor. — There  is  a 
reference  to  further  matter  on  the  subject  contained  in  book  No.  27. 

Remark.  Under  restriction  as  to  that  reference,  it  may  be  observed 
that  from  this  section  the  Bauddhas  and  Jainas  clearly  appear  to  have 
lived  together  as  people  of  one  religion  under  two  modifications ; the 
Jainas  gradually  increasing  by  coming  from  the  north,  and  that  a casual 
dispute  only  led  to  the  violence  of  a schism.  The  account  is  an  e.r-p  irte 
one  from  the  Jainas,  who  seem  to  have  supplanted  the  Bauddhas.  The 
statement  that  these  last  had  a fane  at  Conjeveram  is  consistent  with 
vestiges  found  there,  and  elucidates  a part  of  the  Madura  Sthulla-pu- 
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rdna , while  it  affords  an  idea  as  to  the  time ; checking  the  extravagance 
of  that  Purdna.  Supposing  the  statement  received  from  the  Juinas  to 
be  with  them  a matter  of  record,  or  correct  tradition,  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty  that  incidents  in  the  Madura  Purdna,  carried  up  to  a high 
antiquity,  were  not  more  remote  than  the  early  part  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  this  way,  I conceive,  documents  which  seem  to  be  trifling  in 
themselves  may,  by  comparison  with  other  documents,  assist  in  eluci- 
dating points  of  actual  history.  The  Brahmans  and  the  Pauddhas 
or  Jainas , are  the  best  possible  checks  on  each  other.  The  pu- 
nishment by  grinding  to  death  in  oil-mills,  is  one  well  known  to  Indian 
History  ; and  in  the  progress  of  development  of  these  papers  it  will  be 
seen  that  Bauddhas  and  Jamas  were  subjected  to  it,  at  a later  period,  by 
Hindu  kings,  under  Brahmanical  influence. 

Section  4. — Account  of  the  destruction  of  Eight  Thousand  Jainas  by 
the  famous  Saumpautar-murti,  at  Punai-takai-matam. 

This  is  an  account  considerably  ornamented ; and  much  resembling 
the  accounts  which  we  otherwise  have  of  the  destruction  of  the  Samunat 
at  Madura  ; herein  also  referred  to.  The  site  of  the  transaction  is  how- 
ever different,  the  name  of  the  king  who  is  concerned  is  not  mentioned 
nor  yet  the  name  of  his  kingdom.  I am  doubtful  whether  the  transac- 
tion be  not  the  same  with  that  which  occurred  at  Madura.  At  all 
events  the  paper  is  worth  translating,  as  a note,  or  illustration,  to  any 
leading  view  of  the  whole  subject.  The  general  fact  that  Sampautar 
was  the  inciter  of  an  extensive  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  Bauddhas 
or  Jainas , by  the  Saivas,  is  historical. 

Section  5. — Account  of  the  first  founder  of  the  Chola  kingdom,  named 
Tayaman-narli. 

Anciently  the  Pandiya,  Chola,  and  Tonda  countries  were  one  vast 
forest,  called  after  Daudaca  a racshasa  that  dwelt  in  it.  Rama  brought 
several  people  from  the  north,  and  one  person,  named  Tayaman-nalli 
settled  at  Trichinopoly ; then  surrounded  by  a vast  wilderness.  He 
built  a fane  and  placed  an  emblem  of  Siva,  called  after  his  own  name, 
on  the  rock  : he  also  paid  great  attention  to  cultivation.  He  had  a son 
called  Ven-cholan,  from  connecting  the  Cauvery  river  with  the  Ven~ 
nar,  and  thereby  fertilizing  an  enlarged  extent  of  country.  His  son 
was  Cari-cauda-chola  so  called  from  having  embanked  the  Cauvery 
river. 

Remark.  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  paper  I have  some  doubts,  chiefly 
because  the  name  of  the  fane  on  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Trichinopoly  is 
,said  to  be  an  epithet  of  Siva  of  the  same  import,  in  Tamil,  with  Matri- 
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b'huvesv'ira  in  Sanskrit ; that  is  “ Siva  who  became  a mother from  a 
fable  that  Siva  gave  suck  to  an  orphan  ; being  no  doubt  some  historical 
circumstance,  veiled  under  an  emblem,  or  hieroglyphic.  The  name  was 
also  borne  by  a famous  udwita  poet  at  Trichinopoly.  Whether  it  belong- 
ed to  a colonist  from  the  north,  as  stated  in  this  paper,  I would  leave 
others  to  determine. 

General  Note  to  Manuscript  Book,  No.  15. 

The  paper  on  which  this  book  is  written  remains  in  good  preserva- 
tion, unattacked  by  insects.  But  the  writing  being  very  pale,  and  liable 
to  early  illegibility,  pointed  it  out  for  restoration.  The  contents  of  the 
book  are  of  average  interest,  and  a few  passages  are  rather  special. 

IV. — Carndtaca  rdjakal  Savistdra  Charitra,  or  a General  history  of 

the  Peninsula. 

f Palm-leaf  Manuscript,  No.  214,  countermark  lb.) 

This  work,  which  is  of  no  ordinary  interest  or  importance,  professes  to 
be  a general  history  of  Peninsula  India,  Muhammadan  as  well  as  Hindu, 
and  to  include  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Culi-yuga, 
corresponding  with  the  installation  of  Paricshita  son  of  Abimanya, 
and  grandson  of  Arjcna,  down  to  Cali-yuga  4908,  being  Acheya  year 
of  the  Hindu  cycle,  era  of  Vicramuditya  1864.  Salivahana  saca  1729, 
(A.  D.  1807-8.)  It  is  a great  pity  that  there  is  a small  chasm  in  one 
place,  and  a much  larger  one  in  another,  though  not  in  the  most  valua- 
able  portions.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  may  best  appear  from 
the  following  abstract,  often  little  more  than  a mere  index  to  the  con- 
tents. 

Introduction.  The  usual  invocation.  The  author’s  name  Nararya- 
nkn  of  the  An  ant  ikon  race  of  Ginjee.  The  book  was  composed  while 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  was  Governor  of  Madras,  at  the  special  request 
of  Colonel  William  Macleod  then  Commissioner  at  Arcot ; who 
desired  Narhayanem  to  write  down  a narrative  of  events  in  India  from 
the  earliest  times,  as  such  an  account  would  be  very  acceptable  to  Euro- 
peans. In  consequence  of  this  request  Narrayanen  felt  great  anxiety 
that  his  work  should  be  complete  and  authentic ; and,  after  six  months 
preparatory  study,  during  which  he  specially  procured  the  aid  of  learned 
Muhammadans,  and  acquired  from  them  all  the  details  of  their  books  and 
records,  he  wrote  down  this  compendium  of  results.  He  offers  the 
customary  apology  to  authors  and  critics  for  any  deficiency  that  may  be 
found  in  his  production. 

The  Narrative. 

The  first  Cdnda  or  section,  on  primeval  matters.  A reference  to  the 
creation  of  elementary  principles  ; the  Brohmundam  or  mundane  egg, 
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the  formation  therein  of  the  different  orders  of  beings  and  things.  The 
greater  and  lesser  periods,  or  ages,  periodical  deluge  ; formation  of  infe- 
rior gods,  asuros,  and  men  ; Avataras  of  Vishnu  ; eclipses,  how  ac- 
counted for  ; fasting  at  that  time  peculiar  to  India;  Hindu  notions  of 
geography,  mention  of  Nipal,  Moghulistdn,  Turkistdn  and  Hindustan 
proper.  The  birth  of  Crishna  about  one  hundred  years  before  the 
end  of  the  Divdpara-yuga,  and  his  building  the  town  of  Dwdraca,  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  reigning  there.  His  actions  are  stated  in  plain  lan- 
guage, divested  of  the  marvellous. 

The  second  Cunda,  or  section,  relating  to  the  royal  line  of  Hastina- 
puri. 

The  genealogy  of  the  race  deduced  from  Soma.  Accounts  of  the 
Pandavas,  and  other  persons,  similar  to  matters  in  the  Mahabharata, 
but  reduced  to  simple  narrative,  by  the  rejection  of  hyperbolical  meta- 
phors. A long  lapse  of  time  given  to  the  later  descendants  subsequent 
to  Janamejeya.  Vicramaditya  conquered  and  ended  that  race. 
References  to  Salivahana  and  Biio'ja  raja,  with  their  successors  (of 
great  value  if  authentic),  down  to  year  of  the  Cali-yuga  3700,  about 
which  time  is  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  Hegira  ; Hindu  kings 
ruled  591  years  after  that  period.  The  conquest  of  Delhi  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Paithu.  Rise  of  the  Muhammadan  ascendency. 

The  third  Canda  or  section.  Account  of  the  Willaet,  or  original 
country  of  the  Muhammadans. 

Geographical  details  and  definition  of  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Indus,  adapted  to  aid  in  fixing  the  reference  of  names  in  Pauranic  geo- 
graphy ; mention  of  Alexander’s  victory  over  Darius  ; extended  notice 
of  ancient  Iran  and  Turan ; rise  of  Muhammad  in  year  of  Vicramaditya 
621,  era  of  Salivahana  486;  notices  of  the  Caliphs  his  successors  ; 
a somewhat  full  account  of  Hassan  and  Hossen;  various  subordinate 
matters  ; Cersian  invasion  of  Multan  and  Lahore,  (by  way  of  Candahar 
and  Cubul)  against  Rama  Deva  king  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
( Hegira  431,)  who  routed  the  invaders  and  drove  them  back  across  the 
Indus  at  Attock.  Reference  to  Firdausi  author  of  the  Shah  Nameh, 
the  insufficient  reward  given  to  him,  which  he  bestowed  in  charity,  and 
satirised  the  promise-breaking  patron.  Invasion  of  Delhi  from  Persia 
taking  tribute  ; extension  of  the  eruption  in  the  Deccan  ; plunder  of  the 
Carndtaca  country  extending  as  far  as  Seringapatam.  Images  of  gods 
taken  thence,  and  carried  to  the  Padshah  at  Delhi;  Ramanuja  was 
then  at  Seringapatam,  and  went  to  the  Padshdh  at  Delhi ; by  making 
interest  through  the  medium  of  the  Padshah’s  daughter  he  recovered 
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the  sacred  images  and  brought  them  back  ; the  Padshah  after  making 
a treaty  with  the  Delhi  monarch  returned  to  Iran.  Another  invasion 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  622,  with  subordinate  matters. 

The  4th  Section  on  Delhi  affairs. 

In  Hegira  625,  Sultan  Caias  din  Padshah  invaded  Multdn  and  was 
defeated.  There  are  many  following  details  of  battle  and  negociations, 
not  well  admitting  of  an  abstract.  At  a later  period  there  is  special  men- 
tion of  Mirza  ala  uddinGorg,  as  having  conquered  Baharam  Shah 
and  being  seated  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  He  sent  to  demand  tribute 
from  the  southern  kings  in  India,  which  was  not  given,  and  the  refusal 
led  to  various  hostilities.  Affairs  of  Gujerat  are  introduced.  Firoz  Shah 
is  said  to  have  acquired  extensive  power  in  Hindustan.  Other  details 
of  more  or  less  importance  are  given. 

The  5th  Section.  Account  of  Timur. 

A shepherd  boy  named  Tayamu'r,  was  in  the  habit  of  leading  out 
a few  sheep  belonging  to  his  mother  to  the  forest,  wherein  one  day  he 
met  a holy  man  ; who,  in  a manner  minutely  detailed,  prophetically 
announced  his  future  sovereignty,  and  that  he  should  be  the  head  of  a 
dynasty  of  twenty-one  kings.  At  18  years  of  age  Tayamu'r  discovered 
treasure  in  a well  : relinquishing  the  care  of  sheep,  he  assembled  troops 
and  made  successful  incursions  on  Iran.  He  overcame  various  chief- 
tains, and  conquered  the  troops  sent  against  him  by  the  Padshah,  de- 
feated the  Pddshdh  himself  and  took  him  prisoner.  In  Hegira  773, 
Tayamu'r  imposed  tribute  on  Iran.  He  subsequently  attacked  the 
kingdom  of  Turin.  Tayamu'r  gave  to  four  of  his  sons,  four  kingdoms. 
He  invaded  Afghdnistan  and  overthrew  its  ruler.  Subsequently  Tava- 
Mu'r  invaded  Hindustan.  He  sat  down  on  the  Delhi  throne  Hegira  801. 
Minor  details.  Transactions  with  the  Shah  of  Roum.  Intending  to  invade 
the  empire  of  China,  he  fell  sick  and  died  on  the  way  H.  807 : various 
details  of  the  Delhi  empire  follow.  At  a later  period  some  notices  of 
Ouclipore  and  Jeypore  are  given 

(A  small  chasm  occurs,  the  palm-leaf,  No.  51,  being  wanting  ; it  may 
be  recovered,  and  space  is  left  for  it  in  the  restored  copy.) 

Some  details  respecting  Humaiun  Shah,  his  recovery  of  courage 
after  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  ascribed  to  a singular  reproof  unconscious- 
ly given  to  him  by  a woman,  who  charitably  bestowed  a meal  on  him 
when  he  was  a fugitive  in  disguise.  Acbar  ; his  inquiries  into  Hindu 
literature,  part  of  it  transfused  into  Persian,  at  an  expense  to  him  of 
three  crores  of  rupees.  He  died  H.  1014.  His  son  Jehanguir — in- 
temperance ; other  habits  ; attachment  and  gifts  to  Nourmahal  ; notice 
of  the  Bengal  soubah,  held  by  the  younger  brother  of  Nourmahal, 
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who  abusing  his  trust  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded,  but  escaped  by  her 
contrivance.  Anecdote  of  three  lime-kilns  kept  ready  by  the  Shah  for  the 
death  of  himself,  of  Nourmahal  and  her  brother,  in  case  of  emergency. 
Aurungzebe.  The  Mahrattas  ; various  details  ; foundation  of  Aurun- 
gabad  H.  1060.  Notices  of  Adil  Shah,  and  the  ruler  at  Hyderabad. 
Magnificent  tomb  ; details  of  tributaries.  Aurungzebe’s  behaviour  to- 
wards his  father  and  brothers.  Alfairs  of  the  Panjab  and  of  Gujerat. 
Mention  introduced  of  Anagundi  Giijee,  and  other  Carndtaca  countries. 
Vellore , Ginjee,  Arnee,  Tanjore,  governed  by  him.  War  with  Sa'hoji, 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas.  Death  of  Siloji  raja  ; crowning  of  Sahoji 
who  ruled  in  Sattara.  The  Padshdh  sent  Zulfecar  Khan  to  conquer 
the  Carnatic  ; fought  with  the  Mahrattas,  took  Ginjee.  Mention  of 
Dau'd  Shah;  made  Killaddr  of  Ginjee.  Zulfecar  Khan  returned. 
The  Mahrattas  attacked  him;  details  of  the  Mahrattas.  Arungzebe 
sent  his  son  Asuph  Shah  to  Bengal.  Arrangement  for  his  sons  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  H.  1119.  Various  details  con- 
cerning his  successor.  Details  relative  to  some  Amirs  of  the  palace. 
Other  matters  down  to  TI.  1131,  when  Muhammad  Shah  became 
Padshah.  He  sent  out  a firman  to  various  kings  as  far  as  to  Arcot. 
Various  details  inclusive  of  Carnatic  affairs  down  to  Nadir  Shah. 
Ahmed  Shah,  subsequent  matters. 

Section  6th. — Concerning  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Tuluva  country. 

The  country  referred  to  in  this  section  lies  between  the  Nerbudda 
and  Toomboodra  rivers  (the  Nirmathi  and  Tumbudra ).  That  land 
used  to  give  tribute  during  the  Dwdpara-yuga  to  the  kings  of  Has- 
tindpuri,  down  to  the  time  of  Janamejeya.  Salivahana  was 
born,  an  illegimate  child  of  a brahman,  at  Munguilpatnan  at,  or  near 
to  Rdma-giri  (or  Doiclutabcid).  He  made  extensive  conquests  even  to 
the  Cauvery  river.  He  overcame  Vic.rama’ditya,  and  placed  the  son 
of  the  latter  on  his  throne  as  a tributary,  at  Oujein.  Many  other  kings 
ruled  for  4000  years. 

Transition  to  the  land  of  Tuluva  and  the  upper  Carndtaca-desam.  A 
shepherd  of  the  Curumba  tribe  did  service  to  a rishi,  or  ascetic,  who  dis- 
covered to  him  hidden  treasure,  with  which  the  shepherd  quitting  that 
occupation  raised  troops,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Anacondai,  and 
afterwards  of  Bijayanagaram.  He  was  named  Pravada-deva-raver 
No  mention  of  intervening  matters  down  to  Narasinga-deva-rayer, 
who  introduced  a new  dynasty. 

Section  7th. — On  the  Hassan  dynasty  of  the  Deccan  kingdom. 

This  kingdom  began  with  Hassan  a contemporary  with  Rama-deva 
of  the  foregoing  race.  He  was  of  humble  origin.  A brahman  saw 
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him  sleeping  in  the  sun,  his  face  shaded  by  the  hood  of  a cobra-capella, 
and  thence  prognosticated  his  future  greatness.  At  a time  when  a 
sovereign  was  wanted,  and  an  elephant  wTith  a wreath  of  flowers  on  it3 
trunk  was  deputed  to  fix  on  the  proper  person,  the  animal  selected 
Hassan  from  a multitude  of  people,  and  deposited  the  wreath  on  his 
head.  He  was  in  consequence  chosen  king 

(In  this  place  some  palm  leaves  of  the  copy  are  wanting:  how  many 
cannot  be  determined,  as  the  No.  of  the  page  is  uniformly  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  section.  Spare  sheets  will  be  left  in  the  bind- 
ing up  of  the  restored  copy,  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  filling  in,  should 
the  deficient  matter  be  hereafter  recovered.  There  is  so  close  a coin- 
cidence between  the  beginning  of  the  section,  and  the  account  given  by 
Ferishta  of  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Deccan , that 
possibly  the  whole  section  may  only  have  been  an  abridgment  of  Ferishta 
received  by  the  author  Narrayanen  from  Muhammadans  at  Arcot. 
If  so  the  loss  is  immaterial ; but  if  otherwise,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
as  a check  on  the  mendacious  Ferishta  is  very  desirable.) 

Section  8. — Concerning  the  lower  Carndtaca  country. 

Definitive  boundaries  of  the  Carnatic.  The  Tonda-mandulam,  capi- 
tal Conjeveram.  The  Canara  country,  capital  Seringapatam.  The 
Cholo-mandalam,  capital  here  said  to  be  Chenji,  ( Ginjee.)  Chola-desam 
on  the  Cauvery,  its  capital  Tanjore.  To  the  south  Pdndiya-mandalam, 
capital  Madura  with  Trichinopoly.  Sera-mandalam,  capital  Tiru-nagari. 
Kerala  desam,  capital  Ananta-sayanam.  Telinga-desam,  capital  Kolo- 
condai  ( Golcondu). — Revenues  of  those  different  kingdoms.  The  Kerala, 
Pandiya,  Chola,  and  other  rajas  were  tributaries  to  the  royal  house  of 
Hastinapuri.  Some  notice  of  the  incarnations  of  the  emblems  of  Vishnu 
(the  Chanfc,  Chacra,  &c.)  in  the  persons  of  Ma'rer,  Sadugopa'rvar  and 
others.  Notice  of  Manica,  Va'sager  and  Sampnatar;  their  polemical 
contests  with  the  Samunar  ( Bauddhas  or  JainasJ.  Subsequent  to  that 
time  the  Vaishnava  sect  experienced  a depreciation,  owing  to  the 
ascendency  gained  by  the  Saivas.  Notice  of  Tamil  poets,  Comban, 
Pugerentan,  Otta-cutan.  Camban  composed  his  poetical  version  of 
the  Ramdyanan  in  Sal.  Sac.  807.  Notice  of  some  Chola  kings.  The 
Vaishnava  teacher  Ramanuja  flourished  Sal.  Sac.  939.  Tribhuva- 
na  Chacra verti  became  Suntara  Paundiya  dever,  Fusly  460,  Vira 
Pandiya  Cholan  was  his  son.  Ramanuja  lived  in  his  time.  (These 
points  and  dates  considered  as  the  author's  testimony  are  very  important 
as  a check  on  accounts  by  the  Saivas.)  Notice  of  the  first  inroad  made 
by  the  Muhammadans  into  the  Carnatic.  Many  details  concerning 
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Crimi-canda-cholan ; of  Ramanuja  and  the  Muhammadans;  Cari- 
cara  Cholan  flourished  570  Fusly.  Villiputturar,  a poet  in  the 
Conga  desam,  translated  the  Mahabharata  into  Tamil  verse  at  the  promis- 
ed reward  of  five  gold  liuns  each  stanza  (of  four  lines).  On  his  task  being 
finished,  the  king  gave  him  only  five  fanams  each  stanza.  Story  of  Nandi 
a king  of  the  Chola  country,  his  hunt  of  a pig,  which  in  the  end  became 
metamorphosed  into  a figure  of  Vishnu  in  the  Vardha-cwatdra,  a shrine 
was  built  on  the  spot.  Origin  of  Chenji  (or  Ginjee).  A treasure  was 
discovered  by  one  Anantakon  a shepherd,  who  raised  troops  therewith, 
and  getting  aid  from  other  chiefs,  established  himself  as  a raja,  Gin- 
jee being  his  capital ; this  was  Fusly  year  600.  He  cut  a canal  for  irri- 
gation near  Trinomali  which  in  the  course  of  time  having  become  filled 
up,  was  restored  by  the  nabob  Wallajah,  F.  1184.  Anantakon 
gave  to  his  tribe  the  name  of  Sammanamdnar.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Crishnakon,  F.  650.  Gonerikon,  F.  680,  both  of  them  built 
sacred  edifices.  His  son  was  Govindakon,  Fusly  700.  Valliyakon, 
Fusly  720,  he  made  roads,  choultries,  &c.  The  dynasty  now  gave  way 
before  a Curumba  tribe  named  Vaduga  Yediar  (north  country  shep- 
herds) : the  first  king  of  this  tribe  was  Kobe-lingan,  F.  740.  He 
built  a brick  fort  at  Chentamangalam.  He  formed  some  tanks,  and 
left  others  unfinished.  In  his  time,  his  feudatories  built  several  forts 
with  bricks  in  different  places,  as  Asupur,  Pelacupur,  Cup  am,  Cohir, 
& c.  He  formed  channels  to  bring  down  streams  for  irrigation  from 
mountain  springs ; among  which  the  one  named  Kobilingan  Juvi  re- 
mains to  this  day.  He  ruled  with  great  equity.  Afterwards,  F.  800, 
Narasinga  Udiyar  became  viceroy,  the  Maharayer  of  Anacondai, 
Vijuyanagaram,  and  Pennacondai  sent  an  army  against  the  aforesaid 
Kobilingan,  and  having  conquered  the  country  he  delivered  it  over  to 
Narasinga  Udivar  to  be  held  as  a fief  sending  tribute  to  the  rayer . 
A donation  was  made  to  a fane  or  temple,  Sal.  Sac.  1332  (A.  D.  1410). 
About  this  time  the  raja  of  Vandiwash  named  Bhupati  rayer  Udiyar 
ruled  according  to  an  inscription  dated  in  Sal.  Sac.  1341.  Vira-vijaya 
rayer  was  also  ruler  over  that  district.  Vallala  rayer  ruled,  F.  750. 
He  made  additions  to  the  shrine  at  Trinomali.  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
rayer.  After  he  fell  the  country  being  divided  among  petty  chiefs 
became  subject  to  Crishna-deva-ra yer.  He  sent  a great  army  into 
the  Carnatic,  said  to  have  consisted  of  100,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  chiefs  named  Vaiyapa  nayaker,  Tubaki,  Crishnapa  nayaker, 
Vijaya  Ra'ghava  nayaker,  and  Venkitapa  nayaker.  In  F. 
870  Vanyapa  nayaker  came  and  collected  tribute  extensively.  He 
encamped  near  Vellore.  The  chief  at  Chittoor,  and  other  petty  chiefs 
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of  the  Tondamandalam  had  an  interview  with  him.  He  fixed  their 
rate  of  tribute.  Mention  is  made  among  others  of  Bomma-reddi  of 
Calastri.  The  rdyers  general  afterwards  went  to  Ginjee.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Chola-mandalam  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  their  tribute  was 
also  settled.  Vaiyapa  nayaker  continued  at  Ginjee  with  his  armv. 
He  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  subordinate  generals  to  go  and  levy  tribute 
on  the  Pandya,  Chola,  and  Chera  kingdoms.  In  Tanjore,  Trichinopolij, 
Madura  and  Tiru-nagari,  the  kings  respectfully  answered  to  the  demand. 
Thus  the  eastern  Carndtaca  (as  distinguished  from  Mysore , &c.) 
became  subject  to  the  rayer.  He  derived  three  crores  of  rupees 
from  this  country,  and  in  consequence  he  divided  the  whole  into  three 
parts,  under  three  viceroys.  Crishnapa  nayaker  at  Ginjee,  govern- 
ed the  country  from  Nellore  to  the  river  Colernon;  Vijaya  Raghava 
at  Tanjore,  governed  the  fertile  country  washed  by  the  Cauvery  river; 
and  to  Venkitapa  nayaker,  was  assigned  the  country  south  of  the 
latter.  Notices  follow  of  the  proceedings  of  these  viceroys.  A Muham- 
madan coalition  was  formed  against  the  rayer.  The  principal  vice- 
roy of  the  latter  was  recalled,  with  his  troops;  and  Tuba'ki  nayaker 
thenceforward  assumed  independency  at  Ginjee.  His  successors  with 
their  dates  and  proceedings  are  mentioned.  The  last  of  them  Appa 
nayaker  is  described  as  weak  and  vicious  to  an  extreme.  He  came 
to  the  throne,  F.  1030,  and  in  his  time  a Muhammadan  confederacy, 
the  formation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  treachery  of  Bomma  raja  of 
Chingleput,  brought  down  a deluge  of  Muhammadan  troops  into  the  low- 
er Carnatic.  The  siege  of  Ginjee,  and  its  capture,  after  great  resistance 
are  described  with  considerable  force  and  spirit,  and  at  much  length  as 
the  author  is  writing  about  his  native  place.  The  proceedings  of  Vijaya 
Raghava  at  Tanjore  are  also  alluded  to  : he  purchased  peace.  Tiru- 
mala  nayaker  of  Madura,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Collaries  routed 
and  repelled  the  Muhammadans,  who  returned  discomfited  to  Ginjee. 
Irruption  of  the  Mahrattas  into  the  country.  Seizure  of  Tanjore. 
Tribute  imposed  by  them  on  other  places.  Proceedings  of  Sivaji  in  the 
lower  Carnatic.  Arrival  of  the  English  at  Chennapatnam  (Madras ) . 
Notice  of  other  Europeans.  From  this  time  forwards,  there  is  a minute 
and  generally  correct  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  and  French 
in  connexion  with  the  nabob  on  the  one  part,  and  Chun  da  saheb,  &c- 
on  the  other  part.  The  French  capture  of  Ginjee  is  circumstantially 
stated.  The  whole  of  the  connected  and  subsequent  transactions  are 
interwoven  with  details  as  to  motives  on  the  part  of  native  princes, 
such  as  perhaps  our  English  historians,  who  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground,  may  not  have  so  fully  known.  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippos  pro- 
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ceedings  are  fully  described ; and  the  commanding  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative may  be  considered  to  close  with  the  final  capture  of  Seringapa - 
tarn,  and  its  celebration  at  Madras.  The  author,  however,  conti- 
nues his  narrative  onwards  a few  years  later ; and  closes  with  a reference 
to  the  regulation  of  the  Arcot  country,  and  its  management  by  his 
patron,  Colonel  W.  Macleod,  as  Commissioner. 

Remark. — In  a general  retrospect  of  the  contents  of  this  large 
manuscript,  it  appears  that  the  suggestion  of  an  English  gentleman, 
produced  that  rare  result  a native  Hindu  historian,  writing  under  the 
influence  of  good  sense,  and  in  conformity  to  a prevailing  degree,  with 
European  notions  of  history.  In  an  abstract  I have  not  felt  myself 
obliged  to  verify  or  compare  his  dates  and  facts  with  other  authorities. 
There  are  probably  some  anachronisms  and  errors ; but  the  value  of  the 
whole  seems  to  me  considerable,  and  the  eighth  section,  down  to  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  invaluable.  To  me  that  matter  is  new,  and  with 
the  incidential  coincidences  derivable  from  other  papers'  in  this  col- 
lection a narrative  may  now  be  carried  upwards,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  to  the  era  of  Crishna  ra'yer;  above  which  there  is  only 
a short  interval  of  anarchy  till  we  reach  the  regular  Chola  government. 
The  whole  manuscript,  but  especially  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  Section, 
ought,  I am  of  opinion,  to  be  carefully  translated  and  edited. 

Prof.  Wilson’s  notice  of  this  MS.  (Des.  Cat.  Vol.  I.  p.  199,)  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ XI.  Kemata-rdjakal,  a Palm  leaves,  b ditto,  c ditto,  d ditto.  An 
account  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Carnatic.  After  a short  notice  of 
Yudhishtira,  and  his  brethren,  and  of  some  Hindu  princes  of  the 
lunar  family,  the  MS.  gives  an  account  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of 
Hindustan,  and  the  family  of  Nizam  Ali.  MS.  b is  an  abridgment.” 

On  reading  this  notice  I went  to  the  college,  and  searched  for  a second 
copy  without  succeeding  in  finding  one.  This  copy  is  much  injured  by 
insects.  I shall  be  gratified  if  eventually  I may  succeed  in  effecting  one 
completely  restored  copy. 

[ To  be  continued.  ] 

Note.  Since  the  above  was  set  up  in  type  we  have  received  information, 
that  Mr.  Taylor’s  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Madras  Journal.  This  does 
not  deter  us  from  publication  inasmuch  as  our  readers  are  for  the  greater  part 
distinct.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  most  remote  from  our  wishes  to  be  thought 
guilty  of  forestalling  our  brother  editor.  We  have  both  a claim' to  the  materials, 
— he  from  his  connection  with  the  place  of  their  deposit — we  from  having  re- 
commended their  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  examination  ; and  we  should 
be  thankful  to  him  for  the  opportunity  afforded  of  making  widely  known  the  re- 
sult of  his  successful  labours. — Ed. 
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III. — Report  on  the  Caoutchouc  Tree  of  Assam  made  at  the  request  of 

Captain  Jenkins,  Agent  to  the  Governor  General.  By  William 

Griffith,  Assistant  Surgeon  on  deputation  with  the  Bhotan  Mission. 

[Communicated  by  the  Government.] 

Agreeable  to  your  instructions  I proceeded  to  Ferozepoor,  and 
thence,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Vetch  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  to  the 
forests  in  which  the  tree  yielding  the  caoutchouc  is  found. 

The  forests  alluded  to,  form  what  is  evidently  the  Tardi,  and  they 
probably  extend  almost  without  intermission,  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  valley,  at  least  on  its  northern  boundary. 

The  breadth  of  the  forest  tracts  is  variable  ; in  the  parts  we  traversed 
it  was  computed  to  be  between  7 and  8 miles.  The  forests  are  of  a 
decidedly  tropical  character  ; exceptions,  however,  to  this  occur  towards 
the  basis  of  the  hills,  near  which  some  trees  indicative  of  a temperate 
climate  are  found,  such  as  horse  and  Spanish  chesnuts,  an  alder, 
Hovenia  dulcis.  No  particularly  fine  timber  trees  occurred  with  the 
exception  of  a solitary  chaum  tree,  the  Artocarpus  chaplasha  of  Dr. 
Roxburgh.  The  caoutchouc  tree  itself  occurs  very  generally  as  a 
solitary  tree*,  occasionally  however  two  or  three  may  be  found  grouped 
together.  In  size  they  are  far  superior  to  all  the  other  trees,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  extent  of  surface  covered  by  their  branches.  They  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  largest  known  trees,  being  pro- 
bably inferior  in  size  to  the  banian  only,  which  may  be  said  to  be  ca- 
pable of  indefinite  extension  ; such  is  the  size  indeed  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree,  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from  a distance  of  several  miles  by 
its  dense,  immense,  and  lofty  crown.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  the 
largest  were  as  follows:  circumference  of  main  trunk  74  feet;  ditto 
of  main  trunk  and  the  supports  120  feet ; ditto  of  area  covered  by 
the  branches,  610  feet;  estimated  height  100  feet.  The  trees  appear 
to  be,  so  far  at  least  as  I have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  confined  to 
the  Tardi,  the  drier  parts  of  which  they  seem  to  affect,  and  they  be- 
come more  abundant  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills.  They  are  said, 
however,  to  occur  about  some  of  the  villages  in  this  direction  ; if  so,  they 
have  probably  been  planted  there,  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  certain  that  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  along  which  considerable  spaces  occur 
totally  devoid  of  forests,  they  are  comparatively  uncommon. 

In  the  tracts  of  forests  traversed  by  us  and  which  I have  said  was 
estimated  to  be  between  7 and  8 miles  in  length,  80  trees  were  seen : 
of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  were  of  large  size. 

* This  tree  is  known  to  the  Assamese  by  the  name  Borgach,  to  the  Khasiyas 
by  that  of  Ka-gi-ri. 
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As  we  have  reason  for  supposing-  that  they  are  equally  abundant 
throughout  the  districts  of  Chardwcir,  some  approximation  to  their  real 
number  may  be  formed.  Thus  taking  the  length  of  the  belt  of  forests 
in  this  district  to  be  30  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  8,  we  may  form 
so  many  sections,  each  of  the  diameter  of  100  yards,  50  yards  being 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  one  is  able  to  see  on  either  side  owing  to  the 
extreme  thickness  of  the  jangal.  In  the  above  thirty  miles  528  sections 
will  be  formed,  and  the  total  number  of  trees,  taking  80  as  the  average 
of  each  section,  will  be  42,240,  and  however  overestimated  this  may 
subsequently  prove  to  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  tree  is  very  abundant, 
since,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  scheme,  300  maunds  of  juice  have  been 
collected  in  30  days. 

Nothing  definitive  can  be  stated  of  the  probable  number  of  trees  in 
the  whole  valley.  It  is  known  to  exist  about  Goalpdra  and  at  JBorhdth, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  and  I think  that  it  will  be  found  to  exist 
along  both  sides,  wherever  a belt  of  Turdi*  exists.  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  dssam  alone  will,  when  the  value  of  the  juice  becomes  more 
generally  known  to  the  natives,  be  able  to  meet  all  demands. 

The  tree  likewise  exists  in  plenty  on  the  Khdsiya  mountains,  on 
which  it  occasionally  ascends  as  high  as  4500  feet.  Mr.  Royle,  in  his 
Illustrations,  p.  336  says,  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  Pandua,  Jai/tti- 
pur  and  Chirra  Punji,  but  this  statement  is  apparently  made  on  no 
other  grounds  than  that  of  its  not  having  been  then  found  elsewhere. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  ascer- 
tained, may  be  stated  to  be  between  25°  10'  and  27°  20'  north  latitude, 
and  between  90°  40'  and  95°  30'  east  longitude.  Throughout  this  space 
it  will  be  found  in  the  densely-wooded  tracts,  so  prevalent  along  the  bases 
of  hills,  and  perhaps  on  their  faces  up  to  an  average  elevation  of  22,500 
feet. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was,  it  appears,  first  directed  to  this 
tree  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Roxburgh,  a man  worthy  of  the  estimation 
he  was  held  in  by  government,  both  on  account  of  his  extensive  strictly 
botanical  knowledge  as  well  as  of  that  of  vegetable  statistics. 

The  manner  in  which  this  discovery  was  made  was  given  as  follows  : 
“ Towards  the  close  of  1810,  Mr.  Matthew  Richard  Smith  of  Sylhet 
sent  me  a vessel  there  called  a turong  filled  with  honey  in  the  very  state 
in  which  it  had  been  brought  from  the  Pandua  or  Jaintipur  mountains, 
north  of  Sylhet.  The  vessel  was  a common,  or  rather  coarse  basket  in 
the  shape  of  a four-cornered,  wide-mouthed  bottle,  made  of  split  ratans, 

* Lieut.  Vetch  has  since  ascertained  that  the  tree  is  as  abundant  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Naudwbr,  as  in  that  of  Chbrdwbr.' 
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several  species  of  which  grow  in  abundance  amongst  the  abovemen- 
tioned  mountains,  and  contained  about  two  gallons.  Mr.  Smith  observed 
that  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  was  smeared  over  with  the  juice  of  a tree 
which  grows  on  the  mountains.  I was  therefore  more  anxious  to  examine 
the  nature  of  this  lining  than  the  quality  of  the  honey.  The  turong 
was  therefore  emptied  and  washed  out,  when  to  my  gratification  I found 
it  very  perfectly  lined  with  a thin  coat  of  caoutchouc*.”  Dr.  Roxburgh 
then  mentions  one  or  two  facts,  which  are  consonant  with  the  views  of 
modern  vegetable  physiology,  viz.  “ that  old  trees  afford  a better  and  more 
indecomposable  juice  than  young  ones,  and  that  during  the  cold  season 
the  juice  is  better  but  more  scanty  than  in  the  hot.  It  is  extracted  by 
incisions  across  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  at  a distance  of  about  a foot 
from  one  another,  all  round  the  trunk  or  branch  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  ; and  the  higher,  the  more  abundant  is  the  fluid  said  to  be.  After  one 
operation,  the  same  tree  requires  about  a fortnight’s  rest,  when  it  may 
be  again  repeated j-.”  The  only  description  hitherto  given  of  the  tree  is 
that  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  ; it  was  drawn  up  from  young  specimens,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  recognise  the  plant.  I subjoin  a 
sketch  of  the  only  flowering  branch  I have  hitherto  met  with.  The  roots 
of  this  really  noble  tree  spread  out  in  every  direction  on  reaching  the 
ground,  and  the  larger  ones  are  half  uncovered  : they  occasionally  assume 
the  appearance  of  buttresses,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  those  of 
some  other  trees.  The  nature  of  the  trunk  of  this  and  some  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  its  structure.  It  differs  in  the  first  place  from 
the  ordinary  form  of  trunk  by  its  sculptural  appearance,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  its  extremely  picturesque  appearance  arises. 

The  appearance  arises  entirely  from  the  tendency  of  these  trees  to 
throw  out  roots  both  from  the  main  trunk  as  well  as  from  the  branches, 
and  from  the  extreme  tendency  these  have  to  cohere  with  the  trunk  or 
with  each  other.  If  the  roots  are  thrown  out  from  or  very  near  the 
main  trunk,  they  ordinarily  run  down  its  surface,  and  cohere  with  it 
firmly  and  hence  the  sculptured  appearance  ; if,  as  happens  in  some,  they 
are  thrown  out  from  the  branches  at  such  a distance  from  the  trunk 
that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  they  pass  down  to  the  earth, 
and  form  what  I call  supports.  These  attain  their  maximum  of  deve- 
lopments in  the  banian  and  render  the  growth  of  the  tree  quite  indefinite. 
These  supports  appear  never  to  produce  leaf,  bearing  branches,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  they  remain  attached  to  the  tree.  They  are  generally  per- 

* Roxburgh’s  Flora  Indica,  Vol.  III.  p.  543. 

t Roxburgh’s  Flora  Indica,  Vol.  III.  p.  544. 
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fectly  straight  at  first,  becoming  conical  only  by  divisions  at  the  apex 
when  near  the  earth,  and  by  the  mutual  adhesion  of  these  divisions. 

Very  generally,  it  would  appear,  this  species,  as  well  as  some  others, 
vegetates  in  other  trees  ; its  first  processes  of  growth  being  probably  simi- 
lar to  those  of  other  arboreous  dicotyledons.  The  roots,  however  in 
obeying  the  laws  regulating  their  descent,  soon  come  into  contact,  and 
wherever  they  do  so,  a mutual  and  firm  adhesion  is  the  result. 

A net  work  is  soon  formed  round  the  tree  ; the  size  of  its  reticulations 
soon  diminishes  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  roots  ; and  at  last  a 
nearly  solid  and  excessively  firm  cylinder  is  formed,  which  encloses,  as  it 
were  in  a case,  the  tree  which  originally  protected  the  young  seedling  : 
to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  that  the  death  of  the  tree  is  sure  to  oc- 
cur sooner  or  later. 

In  such  a case  as  this  the  fig-tree  has,  it  may  be  said,  no  trunk  at  all 
comparable  to  ordinary  trunks,  which  result  from  growth  in  an  ascend- 
ing direction.  In  these  they  originate  from  the  aggregation  and  cohe- 
sion of  roots,  or  from  growth  in  a descending  direction.  One  may 
hence  readily  imagine  how  easily  such  trees  may  overtop  all  others,  for, 
if  they  vegetate  on  a tree  60  feet  from  its  base,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
this  distance  is  an  actual  gain  in  height  over  all  the  others.  Such 
instances  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  which  epiphytes  destroy  the 
plants  on  which  they  grow.  They  may  indeed  be  denominated  parasitical 
epiphytes.  As  might  be  expected  the  seeds  are  indifferent  as  to  the 
species  of  tree  on  which  they  vegetate : it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two 
fig-trees  entwined  in  a close  embrace. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  was  aware  of  this  manner  of  growth,  but  he  appears 
to  have  only  seen  palmyra  trees  enclosed  in  the  way  I have  endeavoured 
to  explain.  The  tendency  to  throw  out  roots  is  so  excessive  in  the  Ficus 
elastica,  that  any  section  through  the  back  of  the  trunk  or  the  supports 
of  sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  wooded  structure,  is  sure  to  occasion  their 
appearance.  These  roots  or  radicles  are  distinctly  continuous  with  the 
outer  fibres  of  the  last  formed  wood,  and  so  many  are  thrown  out  that 
the  lower  extremity  of  a transverse  section  of  a support  not  (infrequent- 
ly assumes  the  appearance  of  a very  coarse  tail.  The  union  between  the 
root  commences  by  abrasion,  and  although  I have  not  yet  examined  sec- 
tions with  reference  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  of  union,  I have  but  little 
doubt  but  that  each  union  is  an  instance  of  true  and  spontaneous  graft- 
ing. 

The  inflorescence  of  this  tree  remains  to  be  explained,  particularly  as 
it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  any 
other,  and  because  such  forms  unless  reduced  to  ordinary  types,  confuse 
t 2 
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the  minds  of  beginners.  By  the  old  school,  the  only  one  yet  known  on 
this  side  of  India,  and  which  even  in  England  has  too  many  advocates, 
each  instance,  almost,  of  anomalous  form  is  at  once  elevated  into  a dis- 
tinct or  sui  generis  formation,  as  if  nature  in  her  wonderful  workings 
had  no  distinct  plan. 

This  was,  and  is,  the  great  fault  of  the  Linnaean  School  of  Botany, 
and  it  is  continually  causing  curious  and  really,  at  this  period,  quite  in- 
excusable mistakes.  If  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Roxburgh’s  Flora 
Indica,  which  relate  to  this  genus,  we  shall  find  that  the  fruit  is  describ- 
ed before  the  flower — described  in  fact  before  it  can  possibly  exist. 

That  which  Roxburgh  called  the  fruit  is  the  inflorescence,  and  con- 
sists of  a hollow,  more  or  less  closed  receptacle,  on  which  minute  flowers 
of  different  sexes  are  arranged.  A receptacle  on  which  a number  of  flowers 
is  situated,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  I may  point  out  familiar  in- 
stances in  the  thistle,  artichoke,  dandelion,  &c.  in  which  the  receptacle 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  at  its  maximum  of  development.  Frequent 
instances  of  such  enlarged  receptacles  occur  in  the  natural  order  to 
which  the  fig  belongs,  particularly  in  Dorstenia. 

In  all  these  the  receptacle  is  more  or  less  flat ; were  we  to  take  one  of 
these  flat  receptacles  and  so  dispose  of  it,  that  it  shall  become  closed 
except  at  its  apex,  we  shall  have  an  inflorescence  similar  to  that  of  a fig} 
the  scales  found  at  the  aperture  of  which  are  analogous  to  the  scales 
visible  outside  the  heads  of  the  beforemen tioned  instances,  and  which, 
as  is  well  known,  form  the  edible  heart  of  the  artichoke.  A fig  may 
therefore  be  compared  with  the  head  of  a compound  flower,  however 
different  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be*. 

The  last  point  I have  to  notice  with  reference  to  these  plants,  is 
that  they  are,  more  especially  the  peepul,  frequently  infested  by  some 
parasites-)-. 

The  juice  is  procured  from  transverse  incisions  made  in  the  larger 
root,  which  I have  mentioned  as  being  half  exposed.  The  incision 
reaches  the  wood,  or  even  penetrates  it,  but  the  flow  of  the  juice  takes 
place  in  these  instances  from  the  bark  alone. 

Under  the  incision  a hole  is  scooped  out  in  the  earth,  in  which  a leaf, 
folded  up  into  the  shape  of  a rude  cap,  is  placed;  for  this  purpose  the 
leaves  of  Phrynium  capitatum  of  Linnaeus  seem  to  be  preferred. 

* A fig  might  be  proved  almost  to  be  an  artichoke. 

+ M.  De  Candolle  reasoning  on  the  supposition  that  no  parasites  existed  on 
trees  furnished  with  milky  juice,  constructed  an  ingenious  theory,  which  I have 
long  known  to  be  invalidated  in  the  instance  of  the  jack-tree. 
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This  plan  is  simple,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  incising  the  trunk 
as  it  ensures  greater  cleanliness.  The  larger  roots  are  preferred  in  ad- 
dition to  their  being  half  exposed,  for  yielding  a richer  juice. 

The  fluid  on  issuing  is,  when  good,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  and  of  a very  pure  white. 

Its  excellence  is  known  by  the  degree  of  consistence,  and  the  quantity 
of  caoutchouc,  on  which  this  would  appear  to  depend,  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  rubbing  up  a few  drops  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  when  the 
caoutchouc  rapidly  becomes  separated.  By  kneading  this  up  again,  it 
rapidly  becomes  elastic. 

Many  incisions  are  made  in  one  tree.  The  juice  flows  rapidly  at 
first,  but  the  rapidity  diminishes  after  a few  minutes. 

It  is  said  to  flow  fastest  during  the  night : it  continues  during  two 
or  three  days,  after  which  it  ceases,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a layer 
of  caoutchouc  over  the  wound. 

The  quantity  obtainable  by  the  above  method  from  a single  tree  has 
not  yet  been  exactly  ascertained.  Some  of  the  natives  affirm  that  four  or 
even  five  maunds  may  be  procured;  others  only  give  one  ghurrah  full 
or  ten  seers  as  the  amount  procurable.  From  the  slowness  with  which 
it  flows,  I should  consider  half  a maund  to  be  a fair  average  produce 
of  each  bleeding.  The  operation  is  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  18  or 
20  days.  Assuming  the  rate  of  half  a maund  to  be  nearly  correct, 
20,000  trees  will  give  as  the  aggregate  of  four  bleedings  12,000  maunds 
of  caoutchouc,  that  is  if  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  proportion  of  this  product  to 
aqueous  matter,  viz.  15|  oz.  to  50,  be  correct. 

I should  however,  observe  that  the  proportion  of  caoutchouc  in  the 
American  juice  is  given  by  Dr.  Faraday  as  45  in  100*,  or  nearly  one 
in  two.  On  the  excellence  of  the  Assamese  products  as  compared  with 
that  of  America,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce.  If  strength,  elasti- 
city, clearness  and  freedom  from  viscidity  as  well  as  from  foreign  matter 
be  test  of  excellence,  then  this  product  may  be  considered  superior  to  any 
other  hitherto  manufactured.  Nothing  can  in  fact  well  exceed,  at  least 
in  these  points,  the  best  specimens  manufactured  by  Mr.  Scott.  It  has 
been  pronounced  by  persons  resident  in  Calcutta  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
only  objection  that  has  hitherto  been  raised  against  it  on  sufficient  ex- 
' animation  is  that  of  Mr.  Belt,  who  says  it  snaps.  But  if  by  this  we 
are  to  understand  snapping  from  being  allowed  to  return  to  its  original 
dimensions  from  the  state  of  tension,  the  objection  amounts  to  an  excel  - 

* Mechanic's  Magazine,  24,  440.  Mr.  Scott  finds  that  the  proportion  varies 
from  four  to  six  parts  in  10,  the  variation  depending  probably  on  the  part  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  juice  is  extracted. 
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lence.  Mr.  McCosh  has  indeed  declared  it  to  be  inferior  to  the  South 
American  article,  but  this  decisive  judgment  has  evidently  been  made 
on  casual  examination  of  perhaps  the  worst  possible  specimens.  Deci- 
sions such  as  these  are  totally  inadmissible  in  any  work,  much  more  so 
in  the  one  alluded  to*  which  from  the  materials  placed  at  the  author’s 
disposal,  should  at  least  have  been  correct. 

On  the  points  of  comparative  excellence  of  the  two  products  we  shall 
soon,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  be  set  at  rest.  Lieut.  Vetch  j'  has  submitted  nu- 
merous excellent  specimens  to  the  London  Caoutchouc  Company,  and  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Brownlow  are  engaged  on  a series  of  experiments, 
which  promise  complete  success. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  samples  may  be  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
whose  reports  on  all  these  subjects  are  so  excellent  and  so  readily  and 
obligingly  furnished.  I think,  however, it  is  desirable  that  Dr.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  be  requested  to  draw  up  an  analysis  both  of  the  Assamese  and 
American  products,  as  that  analysis  would  at  once  set  at  rest  the  com- 
parative amount  of  caoutchouc  as  well  as  of  its  solubility. 

As  this  tree  promises  to  become  an  important  source  of  revenue,  all 
possible  precautions  should  be  taken,  to  ensure  the  present  stock  from 
injury  and  to  increase  the  number  of  trees  so  that  the  province  may  be 
able  to  meet  any  demand.  With  reference  to  the  first  point  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  limit  the  bleedings  to  the  cold  months,  so  that  during 
the  season  of  the  greatest  activity  of  vegetation,  the  trees  may  remain 
unmolested,  and  this  is  more  particularly  necessary  from  our  having 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  juice  will  be  during  the  period  alluded  to 
much  less  rich  in  caoutchouc.  I would  thereforepropose  the  interval 
between  April  1st  and  November  1st  as  the  season  of  rest.  The  size 
of  the  tree  being  such  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  great  injury 
resulting  from  the  abstraction  of  the  juice,  the  bleedings  if  indeed  it  be 
possible  to  limit  them,  may  recur  at  intervals  of  one  month. 

The  best  check,  however,  to  over-depletion  will  be  the  rigorous  re- 
jection of  all  over  thin  juice.  The  plan  now  adopted  for  the  extraction 
of  the  juice  needs  no  modifications,  for  it  is  simple,  effectual  and  cleanly. 
For  increasing  the  number  of  trees  the  formation  of  plantations  will  be 
necessary.  The  sites  chosen  for  these  should  be  both  in  the  forests 
themselves  as  well  as  in  and  about  those  villages  which,  from  being  situ- 
ated near  the  edge  of  the  forests,  may  seem  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

* Medical  Topography  of  Assam. 

t It  cannot  be  too  well  known,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  officer 
that  the  existence  of  this  valuable  tree  in  abundance  has  been  ascertained. 
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There  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  this  tree  presents  every 
facility  for  multiplication  by  division,  and  probably  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  natives  with  the  peepul  will  be  effectual  for  this  purpose : a branch  is 
chosen  of  the  thickness  of  a man’s  thigh,  and  of  a height  of  15  or  20 
feet ; all  its  branches  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  at  the  apex  are  to 
he  lopped  off  clean,  and  the  wounds  to  be  plastered  over  with  clay.  The 
cutting  is  to  be  planted  out  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  that  is  in 
March  or  April*. 

The  jangal  must  be  cleared,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  expose  the  cut- 
tings to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  tree  is  one  which  requires  an  immense  space,  should  rearing  from 
seed  be  resorted  to,  which  however,  can  scarcely  be  necessary  ; it  must 
be  remembered  also,  that  the  most  favorable  situation  for  ensuring  their 
vegetation  would  appear  to  be  on  other  trees,  and  they  should  be  so 
placed  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  removed  either  by  rain  or  wind.  Some 
manure  should  be  placed  with  them  so  as  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible 
that  with  which  they  are  generally  supplied  by  birds. 

The  substance,  caoutchouc,  is  a widely  disseminated  constituent  of 
vegetable  fluids.  It  has  hitherto,  I believe,  been  found  only  in  plants 
with  milky  juice,  although  its  presence  in  all  plants  yielding  such  fluid 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  presence  of  caoutchouc  in  silk  has  been, 
I believe,  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids  of  the  plants  on  which 
the  caterpillars  feed:  but  this,  although  applicable  to  the  mulberry 
plants,  can  scarcely  hold  good  with  the  various  species  of  Tetranthera  on 
which  the  Moonga  feeds,  or  with  the  castor-oil  plant  the  chief  food  of 
the  Eria,  which  in  Assam  does  not  appear  to  yield  milk.  Milky  juice  is 
often  characteristic  of  certain  families,  but  often  not : its  presence  is  fre- 
quently of  importance,  as  it  often  affords  valuable  indications  of  affinity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  almost  unknown  in  the  grand  division  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants.  The  families  in  which  its  presence  may  be 
said  to  be  universal  are  Apocquea,  Asclepiadea,  Campanulacea,  Sobelia- 
cea,  and  the  great  division  of  Compositae,  Chichoracea,  of  which  the  let- 
tuce is  a familiar  example.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Euphorbiacea, 
and  Tulicea,  which  orders  may  he  looked  on  as  the  grand  sources  of 
caoutchouc.  Thus,  in  addition  to  our  Indian  plants,  the  American  caout- 
chouc is  supposed  to  he  produced  by  Cecropia  peltata  which  belongs  to 
Urticea,  and  the  Ule  tree  ofPapantla,  from  which  the  caoutchouc  of  that 
country  is  obtained,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  orders.  I must, 
however,  observe  that  Baron  Humboldt  objects  to  the  supposition  of 


For  this  information  I am  indebted  to  Captain  Jenkins. 
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Cecropia  peltata  yielding  the  American  caoutchouc,  as  its  juice  is  diffi* 
cult  to  inspissate*. 

The  order  Euphorbiacea  would  likewise  appear  to  supply  a large 
quantity.  Thus  Dr.  Lindly  informs  us  that  the  true  caoutchouc  is 
furnished  by  Siphonia  elastica,  He  via  quiancusis  of  Aublet,  a Surinam 
and  Brazilian  tree  ; and  it  is  from  a tree  of  this  order  that  a substance 
resembling  caoutchouc  is  procured  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Some  Apocqueae  are  also  reported  to  produce  good  caoutchoucf ; thus 
Aricola  elastica  produces  the  caoutchouc  of  Sumatra ; and  it  is  from 
this  plant  that  caoutchouc  has  been  produced  in  Penang  and  exported 
to  England];.  Willugjhbeia  edulis  is  likewise  an  Indian  plant  from 
which  caoutchouc  has  been  produced,  but  Roxburgh  says  it  is  of  indif- 
ferent quality  ; unless  I have  been  misled,  good  caoutchouc  is  obtained 
from  Nerium  grandifloreum  of  Roxburgh. 

It  is  probably  equally  abundant  in  Asclepiadea  ; one  plant  of  which 
order  Cynanchum  albifloreum  has  been  stated  to  yield  it  of  excellent 
quality  in  Penang.  Mr.  Royle  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  great 
tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  some  plants  of  both  these  orders  to  its  presence, 
but  this  supposition  seems  to  me  of  very  doubtful  accuracy^. 

It  is  to  these  orders  therefore,  viz.  Tritecia,  Euphorbiacea,  Apocquea, 
and  Asclepiadea  that  I would  beg  to  direct  particular  attention.  The 
relative  values  of  the  various  caoutchoucs  is  still  open  to  investigation. 
The  relative  values  of  the  milky  juice  as  sources  of  caoutchouc  depend 
on  their  freedom  from  viscidity,  and  this  is  very  readily  ascertained  by 
rubbing  up  a few  drops  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  : in  freedom  from  this 
material  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  juice  of  the  Ficus  elastica. 

Too  much  attention  in  fact  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  all  plants  afford- 
ing milky  juice ; as  in  the  event  of  a diminution  in  quantity  from  the 
present  sources,  chemists  may  possibly  devise  some  means  of  extracting 
it  from  those  materials,  which  at  present  are  disregarded.  This  of 
course,  only  holds  good  provided  the  assumption  that  the  juice  of 
all  plants  of  a milky  nature  contains  caoutchouc,  proves  correct.  A 
historical  retrospect  of  caoutchouc  may  be  found  in  the  Mechanic’s  Maga- 
zine, vol.  24,  page  434.  In  this  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Anderson,  ont  he 
probable  future  extensive  utility  of  this  substance  are  given  at  length  ; 
the  author  however  appears  to  consider  these  views  as  overdrawn,  and 

* Lindly’s  Introduction  to  Natural  system  of  Botany,  p.  176. 

•f-  Lindly’s  Instructions,  p.  300. 

J Royle’s  Illustrations,  p.  329,  under  Euphorbiacea,  and  p.  270,  under 
Apocquea. 

§ Royle’s  Illustrations,  p.  274. 
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they  are  so  certainly,  if  we  look  to  the  modus  operandi  proposed  by 
Dr.  Anderson. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  late  improvements  by  which  this  substance  is 
rendered  tolerably  manageable,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  limit  to  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.  If  it  be  limited,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  supplies  cannot  meet  the  demand  It  is  well  known  that  the  de- 
mand for  this  article  has  called  into  existence  the  London  Caoutchouc 
Company,  and  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  directed  towards  India 
by  Mr.  Royjle  (to  whom  this  empire  will  very  probably  be  under  very 
great  obligations)  and  to  Assam  in  particular  by  Professor  Selden. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  communications  regarding  new  products 
of  value  should  be  very  explicit,  for  it  is  but  seldom  that  in  this  country 
opinions  of  value  are  to  be  obtained.  The  plan  recommended  by  the 
caoutchouc  committee,  viz. ; that  of  forming  the  caoutchouc  into  bottles 
is  perhaps  the  worst  that  could  be  recommended : it  is  bad  from  its  great 
tediousness  and  laboriousness,  bad  from  its  causing  the  blackening  of 
the  caoutchouc,  and  bad  from  its  not  obviating  the  viscidity  of  this  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  of  what  possible 
use  the  form  of  bottles  can  be  when  the  bottle  is  not  meant  to  hold  a 
solution  but  to  become  one*. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  handsome  premium  proposed  by 
this  company  should  have  been  limited  to  caoutchouc  prepared  in  the 
South  American  manner : the  premium  should  have  been  open  to  any 
form  of  manufacture  and  limited  only  with  reference  to  quality.  The 
same  plan  has  of  course  been  followed  by  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society 
of  Calcutta,  with  this  difference  that  the  reward  is  much  smaller,  indeed 
ridiculously  so,  when  compared  to  the  extravagant  rewards  allotted  to 
other  products  of  comparatively  no  value  and  in  many  cases  of  rather 
visionary  attainment.  In  all  such  cases,  Societies  would  do  well  to 
proportion  the  amount  of  rewards  to  the  amount  of  value.  I am  not 
aware  whether  the  juice  itself  is  in  demand  : this  is  certain  however,  that 
with  slight  precautions  it  will  keep  for  a very  long  time. 

The  presence  of  petroleum  in  abundance  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  valley  may  possibly  suggest  another  mode  of  exportation,  but 
there  are  it  appears  to  me  considerable  objections  to  the  exportation  of 
this  valuable  substance  in  any  other  form  than  that  now  practised.  In 
conclusion  I would  beg  to  apologize  for  the  very  imperfect  nature  of  this 
report,  but  my  means  of  observation  have  been  limited,  and  the  stock  of 

* The  uselessness  of  the  plan  alluded  to  at  once  struck  both  Lieutenant 
Vetch  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  were  led  to  pay  attention  to  the  caoutchouc  from 
the  caoutchouc  company’s  circular. 
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information  hitherto  laid  before  the  public  is  certainly  sufficiently  scanty. 

Mr.  Scott  having  very  obligingly  furnished  me  with  a series  of  spe- 
cimens illustrating  the  relative  advantages  of  his  various  modes  of  pre- 
paration. I have  the  honor  of  submitting  them  for  inspection. 

The  numbers  refer  to  Mr.  Scott’s  extensive  series  of  experiments, 
which  throw  much  light  on  these  important  articles,  and  which  are  addi- 
tionally valuable,  from  the  readiness  with  which  this  gentleman  has  ren- 
dered them  available  to  all  in  Assam. 

No.  10  Juice  formed  into  a mass  without  any  care. 

6 Juice  dried  upon  a non-absorbing  surface. 

3 Juice  dried  upon  an  absorbing  surface. 

9 Juice  worked  up  in  the  hand,  bleached  in  water,  and  subjected 
to  a pressure  of  about  4 maunds  to  the  square  foot. 

8 Juice  worked  up  with  the  hand  and  not  bleached. 

7 Juice  boiled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  subjected 

to  a similar  pressure ; this  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun 
without  deterioration. 

5 Juice  boiled  in  a smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  pressure. 

11  Prepared  from  equal  parts  (5  iv.)  of  juice  and  water,  with  £ 

oz.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
paeia : less  acid,  however,  will  destroy  the  coloring  matter. 

12  Juice  prepared  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 


JV. Notices  on  the  different  systems  of  Buddhism,  extracted  from  the 

Tibetan  authorities.  By  Alexander  Csoma  Korosi. 

Siingye  '■  Sangs-r,gyas),  is  the  generic  name  for  express- 

ing the  Supreme  Being  or  intelligence  in  the  Buddhistic  system.  This 
term  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  Buddha.  In  Tibetan  it  denotes  the 
most  perfect  being,  that  is  pure  (or  clean)  from  all  imperfections  and 
abounds  in  all  good  qualities. 

There  are  three  distinctions  with  respect  to  the  essence,  the  substance 
or  body  of  Buddiia  ; as 

1.  Dharma  kdya  chhos-kyi-sku) ; 2.  Sambhogfcaya 

VICIN’  LJQ’U — longs-spyod-rdsogs-palxi’-iku),  and  3.  Nir- 
manhaya  — sprul-pahi-sku).  The  first  as  the  primary  essence 

of  all  things,  is  denominated  by  several  names  ; as,  A’di  Buddha 
— Samanta  Buddha  — Swabhava 

XCVgcp,  self-produced,  or  self-existing  ; Dharmadhatu  gKgCKV. 
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the  root  of  all  things  ; fjQj’zj.  the  Jina  of  Jinas  ; 

the  basis  of  all  things  ; 5ATEli3*r.5<V'?fV  existing  without  the  three 

times,  or  without  beginning  and  end. 

To  the  Sambhogkdya  belong  the  Dhyani  Buddhas  of  five  kinds,  the 
chief  of  whom  is  Vairochana  (or  Berotsana,  as  the  Tibetians  pronounce 
it,  called  by  them,  i, — rnam-per-snang-mdsad : the 

illuminator.  These  are  the  attendants  of  A' di-Buddha. 

To  the  third  or  Nirmankdya  belong  the  several  incarnations  of 
Buddha.  Immense  is  the  number  of  such  Buddhas  that  have  appeared 
in  former  ages  in  the  several  parts  of  the  universe.  In  this  age  (styled 
the  happy  age)  the  number  of  incarnations  of  Buddhas  is  one  thousand, 
four  of  whom  have  appeared  hitherto,  and  the  rest  are  to  come  hereafter. 
Though  there  are  mentioned  many  Buddhas  as  having  appeared  and 
having  taught  their  doctrines,  yet  in  the  modern  Buddhistic  system  every 
thing  is  attributed  or  referred  to  Shakya,  who  is  supposed  (by  the 
Tibetans)  to  have  lived  about  one  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 

The  different  systems  of  Buddhism  derived  from  India,  and  known 
now  to  the  Tibetians  are  the  following  four. 

1.  Vaibhashika,  (g’Zjsp:^ — bye-brag-pa.) 

2.  Sautrdntika,  — mdo-.?de-pa.) 

3.  Yogdcharya  (^'Qil/gy  or  — ?-nal-M>yor- 

spyod-pa,  or  sems-tsam-pa). 

4.  Madhyamika  — r/vu-ma-pa), 

The  first  consists  of  four  principal  classes  with  its  subdivisions.  They 
originated  with  Sha'kya’s  four  disciples ; who  are  called  in  Sanskrit, 


1.  Ra'hula  (Tib.  3 — sgra-^chan-Msin),  the  son  of 

Sha'kya.  His  followers  were  divided  in  four  sects.  They  recited  the 
Sutra  on  emancipation,  in  Sanskrit ; they  affirmed  the  existence  of  all 
things  ; they  wore  on  their  religious  garb  from  twenty-five  to  nine  narrow 
pieces  of  cloth.  The  distinctive  mark  of  this  class  was  an  utpala  padma, 
(water-lily)  jewel,  and  tree-leaf  put  together  in  the  form  of  a nosegay*. 

2.  Ka'shyapa  — Hod-srung),  of  the  brahman  caste.  His 

followers  were  divided  into  six  sects.  They  were  called  the  “ great 
community.”  They  recited  the  Sutra  of  emancipation  in  a corrupt  dialect. 
They  wore  on  their  religious  garb  from  twenty-three  to  three  pieces  of 
narrow  cloth  ; and  they  carried  a shell  or  conch  as  a distinctive  mark  of 
their  school. 

* May  not  these  notes  explain  the  marks  on  our  Buddhist  coins?— Ed. 
u 2 
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3.  Upa'li  (Tib.  q'ZjX’Qr*X — Nye-var-Akhor),  of  the  Sudra  tribe. 
Hiss  followers  were  divided  into  three  sects.  They  recited  the  emanci- 
pation Sutra  in  the  language  of  the  flesh-eaters,  Pishachika.  They 
wore  on  their  religious  garb  from  twenty-one  to  five  pieces  of  narrow 
cloth.  They  carried  a sortsika  flower  as  a mark  of  their  school.  They 
were  styled,  “ the  class  which  is  honored  by  many.” 

4.  Katya  yana  (Tib.  — Katyahi-bu),  of  the  Vaisya  tribe. 

His  followers  were  divided  into  three  sects ; they  recited  the  emancipa- 
tion Sutra  in  the  vulgar  dialect.  They  wore  the  same  number  of 
narrow  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the  former  class,  and  they  had  on  their  garb 
the  figure  of  a wheel,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  their  school.  They 
were  styled  : “ the  class  that  have  a fixed  habitation,” 

The  followers  of  the  Vuibhdshika  system,  in  general,  stand  on  the 
lowest  degree  of  speculation.  They  take  every  thing  in  the  scriptures 
in  their  most  vulgar  acceptations ; they  believe  every  thing,  and  will 
not  dispute.  Secondly,  of  the 

2.  Sautratika  school  ( v ? ’ ^ — wdo-sde-pa),  a follower  of  the 
Sutras.  There  are  two  classes,  the  one  will  prove  every  thing  by 
authorities  contained  in  the  scriptures,  the  other  by  arguments. 

3.  The  third  division  is  that  of  the  Yogachdrya,  (i,  7 — 

nal-M>yor-spyod-pa,  or  — sems-tsam-pa.)  There  are  count- 

ed nine  subdivisions  of  this  school.  The  principal  works  on  this  system 
are-referredto  A'rya  SANGA^Q6jff]«vTy’gAi«V’#jT:)  in  the  7th  century, 
about  of  our  era.  There  are  in  the  Kah-gyur  several  works  of  his,  and 
of  his  followers,  explanatory  of  the  Yogachdrya  system.  Lastly,  the 

4.  Madhyamika  school,  (^g- jf-q — ZKu-ma-pa,  they  that  keep  a 
middle  way.)  This  is  properly  the  philosophical  system.  It  originated 
with  Nagarjuna  (*j  ’ij-q — Alu-sgrub),  400  years  after  the  death  of 

Shakya.  His  principal  disciples  have  been  A'rya  Deva  and  Buddha 
palita.  There  are  in  the  Stan-gyur  several  works  of  them  on  the 
Madhyamika  system.  Some  learned  pandits  in  India  have  united  this 
system  with  that  of  the  Yogachdrya ,as  BoDHiSATWA(or  Shanta  rak- 
shita  lias  done)  in  the  Sth  century,  and  aftersvards  Atish  a in  the  11th. 

Chandra  Ki'uti  |’XC5]£i<V'z*J,  wrote  a commentary  on  the  original 
work  of  Naga'rjuna  ; as  also  several  other  works  introductory  to,  and 
explanatory  of,  the  Madhyamika  theory.  In  all  the  higher  schools 
in  Tibet  these  works  are  now  the  chief  authorities  in  all  controversies 
relating  to  the  Madhyamika  system. 
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From  among  the  four  theories  above  specified,  only  the  two  last  are 
philosophical,  the  two  first  being  rather  dogmatical,  or  following  implicitly 
scriptural  authorities.  According  to  the  views  of  some  writers,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Yogachdrya.  and  the  Madhydmika  theories 
also,  as  some  have  united  them  ; except  that  the  former  is  more  prac- 
tical and  the  latter  more  theoretical  or  speculative  (dealing  with  too 
many  abstract  terms,  and  minute  discriminations).  In  the  Do  class  of 
the  Stan-gyur,  there  are  many  volumes  containing  works  explanatory  of 
both  these  systems.  But  they  can  be  understood  only  by  the  learned,  the 
generality  of  the  religious  persons  (or  the  clergy)  prefer  to  read  Tan- 
trika  works,  the  Dulva,  and  some  tracts  of  the  Do  class  of  the  Kah-gyur. 

The  above  mentioned  systems  are  well  known  to  many  of  the  learned 
in  Tibet ; but  there  are  likewise  many  who  are  acquainted  only  with 
their  names. 

There  is  another  distinction  (with  which  the  Tibetians  are  more  fami- 
liar, and  which  is  taken  from  the  scriptures)  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  scriptural  works  are  founded  ; that  of 
Theg-pa-g-sum  ; S.  Tri-yanarn,  the  three  vehicles.  Accordingly  all 
Buddha  scriptures  are  calculated  for  the  lowest,  the  mean  or  middle, 
and  the  highest  capacities ; for,  they  contain  low  or  vulgar,  middle,  and 
high  principles  to  be  known  by  such  as  aspire  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

Some  writers  have  used  the  name  of  “ Lam-rim,”  degrees  of  way  (to 
perfection),  considering  men  on  three  different  degrees  of  intellectual 
and  moral  capacity ; as,  men  of  little,  middle,  and  highest  capacities. 
Under  this  title  there  are  now  in  Tibet  (among  those  of  the  Geluk-pa 
sect)  several  manual  works  on  the  principles  of  the  Buddhistic  religion. 
Among  these  “ Lam-rims”  the  most  esteemed  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive is  that  of  Tsonkha-pa,  a celebrated  Lama,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

According  to  the  Lam-rim,  there  are  three  degrees  of  principles  with 
respect  to  the  theory  of  the  Buddha  faith. 

1.  Men  of  vulgar  capacity  must  believe  that  there  is  a God,  there  is 
a future  life,  and  that  they  shall  therein  have  the  fruits  of  their  works  in 
this  life. 

2.  Those  that  are  on  a middle  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity,  besides  admitting  the  former  positions,  must  know,  that  every 
compound  thing  is  perishable,  that  there  is  no  reality  in  things ; that 
every  imperfection  is  pain,  and  that  deliverance  from  pain  or  bodily  exis- 
tence, is  final  happiness  or  beatitude. 

3.  Those  of  the  highest  capacities,  besides  the  above  enumerated 
articles,  know  that  from  the  body  or  last  object  to  the  supreme  soul, 
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nothing  is  existing  by  itself,  neither  can  he  said  that  it  will  continue 
always,  or  cease  absolutely  ; but  that  every  thing  exists  by  a dependent 
or  causal  connection  or  concatenation. 

With  respect  to  practice,  those  of  vulgar  capacity  are  content  with  the 
exercise  of  the  ten  virtues.  Those  of  a middle  degree,  besides  the 
fulfilling  of  the  ten  virtues,  endeavour  to  excel  in  morality,  meditation, 
and  ingenuity  or  wisdom.  Those  of  the  highest  capacities  besides  the 
former  will  perfectly  exercise  the  six  transcendal  virtues. 

With  respect  to  their  summum  bonum. 

The  first  seeing  the  miseries  of  those  suffering  in  the  bad  places  of 
transmigration  ; as,  in  hell,  Yiddks,  and  beasts,  wish  to  be  born  among 
men,  the  asurs  and  the  gods. 

Those  of  the  second  class,  not  contented  with  the  happiness  of  the 
former,  wish  for  themselves  only  to  be  delivered  entirely  from  pain  and 
bodily  existence.  Lastly ; these  regarding  as  pain,  every  bodily  exis- 
tence, in  whatever  region  of  the  world  it  he,  aspire  to  final  emancipation, 
and  wish  to  arrive  at  the  supreme  perfection,  that  they  may  become  able 
to  help  others  in  their  miseries. 

Such  distinction  in  speculative  Buddhism,  as  that  of  the  Swabhdvika, 
Aishwari/ca,  Iidrmika,  and  Ydtnika  does  not  exist  in  Tibetan  books 
(except,  perhaps,  among  the  Nyigma-pa  sect,  who  are  said  to  possess  yet 
several  volumes  that  have  not  been  printed  in  the  Kah-gyur  and  Stan-gyur 
collections,  but  which  may  he  found  in  Tibet  both  w'ritten  and  printed, 
among  the  people  of  that  sect),  although  there  are  many  works  in  the 
Stan-gyur  containing  materials  on  the  several  doctrines  or  tenets  of  those 
philosophical  schools. 

The  ancient  philosophical  sects  in  India  mentioned  frequently,  and 
partly  described  in  the  Tibetan  books,  especially  in  the  Stan-gyur  volumes 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Grangs-chen-pa  (ejc;xj- q — Sdnkhya  in  Sanskrit).  The  Bud- 
dhists have  adopted  much  of  this  school.  In  the  jj,  and  ^ volumes  of  the 
Do  class  in  the  Stan-gyur,  there  is  an  account  of  the  six  schools  (and 
of  others  also)  in  ancient  India. 

2.  Che-prag-pa  (g^Epq — S.  Vaishesliika). 

3.  Rig-chet-pa  (xAI’gV^ — s-  Vedantika). 

4.  Shot-pa-pa  Mimdnsaka). 

5.  Jigten-gyang-phen-pa  — S.  Lokayata). 

6.  Those  that  take  Vang-chuk  (i^qc;'g-_E] — S.  Ishwara ) for  the  first 
principle. 
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7.  They  that  take  Ts’hangs-pa  ( ^ c; (\T ’ q Brahma),  for  the  first 
principle. 

8.  They  that  take  Khyab-juk  ([gtTQgzr, — S.  Vishnu ),  for  ditto. 

9.  They  that  take  Skyes-bu  (g<Vrg — S.  Parusha),  for  ditto. 

10.  They  that  take  gTsovo  — S.  Pradhdna)  for  ditto. 

11.  They  that  take  time  (^«v — S.  Kala),  for  ditto. 

12.  The  atomists  or  they  that  take  rdul-phran  (^  Q]*fcJ3j)  the  atoms 
for  the  first  principle  of  the  existence  of  the  world.  There  are  yet  some 
others  also. 

The  general  principles  of  practical  Buddhism  with  a follower  of  this 
faith  in  Tibet,  are  such  as  follow. 

1.  To  take  refuge  only  with  Buddha. 

2.  To  form  in  his  mind  the  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  to  be  united  with  the  supreme  intelligence. 

3.  To  prostrate  himself  before  (the  image  of)  Buddha ; to  adore  him. 

4.  To  bring  offerings  before  him,  such  as  are  pleasing  to  any  of  the 
six  senses  ; as,  light,  flowers,  garlands,  incenses,  perfumes  ; all  sorts  of 
edible  and  drinkable  things,  (whether  raw  or  prepared,)  stuffs,  cloths,  &c. 
for  garments  and  hanging  ornaments. 

5.  To  make  musick,  sing  hymns,  and  utter  praises  on  Buddha, 
respecting  his  person,  doctrine,  love  or  mercy,  his  perfections  or  attri- 
butes ; his  acts  or  performances  for  the  benefit  of  all  animal  beings. 

6.  To  confess  one’s  sins  with  a contrite  heart;  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
them,  and  to  declare  sincerely  not  to  commit  such  afterwards. 

7.  To  rejoice  in  the  moral  merits  of  all  animal  beings,  and  to  wish 
that  they  may  contribute  them  to  obtain  thereby  final  emancipation  or 
beatitude. 

8.  To  pray  and  exhort  all  the  Buddhas  that  are  now  in  the  world 
to  turn  the  wheel  of  religion  (or  to  teach  their  doctrines)  and  not  to 
leave  soon  the  world,  but  to  remain  here  for  many  ages,  (Kalpas.) 


V. — Enumeration  of  Historical  and  Grammatical  Works  to  he  met  with 
in  Tibet.  By  the  same. 

Works,  containing  historical  matter,  may  be  found,  in  Tibet,  under 
the  following  names : 

1.  Lo-gyus  lo-rgyus),  meaning  annals,  chronicle,  history. 

2.  Tam-gyut  (q^’g  c gtam-rgyud),  tradition,  oral  account, 
traditional  history.  (S.  A'khydnam.) 
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3.  Ch’hos-Jung  (&<V’ Qjgc;’  ( h'  hos-bbyung'),  origin  and  progress 
(of  the  elements)  of  the  (Buddhistic)  religion. 

4.  Tolczhot  rtogs-brjod),  properly  a judicious  saying ; 

memoir,  reflections,  critique,  biography. 

5.  Ndm-thdr  (Sj*f*<9,I.  r nam-thar),  properly  emancipation,  liberation, 
biography,  legend. 

6.  Grung  ( ^ c;!V  Grungs ),  a fable,  fiction,  fabulous  history. 

7.  Stan-fis  (q£d)-^;y  Bstan-rtsis),  chronology,  or  calculation  of 
some  events  or  epochs  occurring  in  the  sacred  volumes. 

To  the  first  class  or  lilo-gyus"  may  be  referred  the  following  works 
on  account  of  their  contents  being  of  a historical  character. 

1.  Mani-hdbuin  (*f  md-ni-bkah-hbum),  an  historical 

work,  composed  by  Srong-tsan-gampo  ( Srong- 

Z?tsan-sgam-po),  a celebrated  king  in  Tibet,  in  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era. 

2.  Pddma-thdng-yik  (qv  Padma-thang-yig ) another  his- 

torical work,  written  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  in  the  time  of  Khri- 
Srongde'-tsan  ( [5’^C’^Q ’XJ^«i)  by  an  Indian  guru,  called  in  Tibe- 
tan Pa  dm  a Jung-ne-  / q t ’ Qg  in  Sanskrit  Padma  Sambhara. 

3.  Kd-thdngde-ud  (H*|Q’£lc;'|r^[),  by  the  before  mentioned  guru, 
and  by  some  Tibetan  translators  or  lotsavas,  in  five  parts,  containing 
biographical  notices  of  princes,  queens,  chief  officers,  pandits  and  lotsa- 
vas or  Tibetan  translators. 

4.  Yik-tiying  ancient  writ  or  chrouicle,  compiled  by  the 


ancient  Tibetan  translators. 

5.  Yik-zhung-ch' hen-mo,  (lyci'ci^cra^af),  containing  Indian  his- 
tory from  Asoka  ( g • c; 5) ' SfK  mya-nan-med,  in  Tibetan)  a king,  (who 
lived  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Shaky A,  and  had  his 
residence  at  Pdtaliputra  and  Dehli)  till  the  time  of  Pratita  Se'na  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era). 

Other  historical  works  are  known  under  the  following  titles  : 

6.  Kd-tsik-ch' hen-mo  ('Ci^lQ’ )• 

7.  Ka-ch' hem-ka-k' hol-ma  (d^lQ'^>4f*V’£l*!Q'Qf*Qr*f)* 

8.  Gyel-rab-pag-sarn-jon-shing  $T ■$£’). 

9.  She-cha-rap-sal  (iq<V'§'X'CI'EliVQi). 

10.  Gyel  rop-salvai-melong  (f 

11.  Bod-kyi-yik-ts dng  ')>  Tibetan  records. 
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12.  Dep-ter-non-po  £f),  ancient  records. 

13.  Sa.-s,kya-yik-ts' ang  £]’<!,£;'),  records  made  in  the  Sa- 

skya  monastery. 

14.  Gyahi-yifc-ts'ang  c;*),  Chinese  records,  translated  by 

JSLama  rin-ch'hen-grags-pa. 

There  are  in  Tibet  some  historical  fragments  under  this  title,  Gtam 
gyut  (sjPjj/’lix),  traditional  history,  also. 

-*V 

Under  this  title,  ch'hos-jung  cp)>  Elements  of  religion,  or  the 

origin  and  progress  of  the  Buddhistic  religion,  there  are  several  works 
in  Tibet,  according  to  the  different  authors.  As  by  Ne'l-pa,  by  Bu- 
s,ton  ; the  Ch'os'jung  of  the  Bkah-gdams-pa  sect,  that  originated  in 
the  eleventh  century  ; ditto  of  the  Bruk-pa  sect,  by  Padma  karpo. 

Under  this  name:  “ Tokzbot"  S.  Avadana),  there  are 

many  historical  fragments  both  in  the  Kah-gyur  and  Stan-gyur  (especially 
in  the  yy  or  thirtieth  volume  of  the  il/do  class  of  the  Kah-gyur,  mostly  of 
a legendary  character.  But  besides  these  there  are  also  true  narrations. 
The  following  work  is  of  a mixed  character  of  this  kind : jq^QJQ 

“ sham-bha-lahi  rnambshat-dang 
p’hak-yul-gyi-rtokzhod" — Description  of  Shambhala  (a  fabulous  country 
and  city  in  the  north  of  Asia ).  And  a memoir  on  p’haks-yul  (S.  A’rya 
desa  or  India, in  general),  written  by  Pan-ch’hen  Paldan  ye-shes,  the 
great  Lama  at  Tashi  lunpo  ('EJ*]'.£pVT‘^  *1’*})  in  1775. 

Under  this  name:  “nam  thar”  (Sar<gx,  there  are  many  historical 
works  in  Tibet,  containing  narratives  of  the  life  of  any  great  personage, 
as  the  life  of  Shakya,  in  a wido  or  siitra,  called  Jj- j&X'  XOI’t)  (gya-cher- 
rol-pa)  or  “ Lalita  vistara"  in  Sanskrit.  As  also  in  the  Mdo  styled 
JicVqX’Qizrzi  non-par-jung-va,  his  appearance  in  the  world  (in  a 
religious  character). 

To  this  class  belong  the  following  works,  as  : D pag-bsam-Jc  hri-sh  ing 
by  Dge-vahi-ZLang-po  (S .ShubhendraJ,  trans- 
lated from  Sanskrit.  The  “ rnam-t’har”  or  legendary  narrative  (contained 
in  the  bstan-gyur)  of  eighty-four  persons,  in  ancient  India.  How  they 
were  emancipated,  or  acquired  preternatural  faculties. 

The  ^di'gx  »-nam-thar,  of  the  sixteen  principal  disciples  (ma^-z^a) 
netan)  of  Shakya. 

The  hundred  acts  of  Sha'kya  compiled  by  Taranatha,  a Tibetan 
Lama,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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The  twelve  acts  of  Shakya,  by  Srong-tsan-gambo,  in  the  Mani - 
kabum. 

The  “ skyes-rabs-5rgya-pa”  or  one  hundred  new  births  or  regenera- 
tions, by  a Lama  of  the  Karmapa  sect. 

There  are  in  the  Dulva  biographical  notices  of  several  princes  wealthy 
citizens,  and  other  illustrious  persons,  in  ancient  India. 

Amongst  the  Grungs  or  fabulous  narratives,  the  “ Kesar 

Gi  'ungs"  or  fabulous  history  of  Kesar  a warlike  ancient 

king  in  central  Asia,  is  much  celebrated  in  Tibet. 

On  Stan-pis  (Br  g <\j)  or  astronomical  calculations  of  some  events 
or  epochs,  occurring  in  the  sacred  volumes  or  Shastras,  there  are  like- 
wise several  works,  in  Tibet.  Of  this  kind  are  the  commentaries  on 
the  “ Kdla  chakra  or  dus-kyi-hk’hor-lo,”  in  Tibetan,  made  by  several 
learned  men, — as;  by  “ Bu-ston”  a,)  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
“ Jo-nang-pa”  by  “ J/k’has-grub”  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; by  “ Panch’- 
hen-51o-5zang-ch’hos-kyi-rgyel-wits’han,”  by  “ Padma  karpo” — (a  cele- 
brated Lama  of  the  Bruk-pa  sect,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Also  a commentary  on  the  Kala  chakra,  and  the  history  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic religion,  written  in  Tibetan  by  a Mongol  Lama  (Sum-bha-zhabs- 
trung)  in  the  last  century. 

The  “ rtsis-kyi-hbyung-k'hungs ” elements  of 

calculations  by  “ Mic’HAS-GRUB-rGYA-mTS’Ho”  and  “ nor-B-zang- 
j’GYA-mTs’no.”  The  substance  of  these  works  have  been  embodied  in 
the  “ Baidurya,  /)karpo”  an  astronomical,  &c.  work,  written  by 
“ SANG-RGYAS-rGYA-w<TS  Ho,”  a regent  at  Lassa,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

List  of  such  Indian  (or  Sanskrit)  grammatical  works,  as  have  been 
known  to  the  ancient  Tibetan  learned  men,  and  partly  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Tibetan,  or  have  been  only  quoted  by  them. 

The  names  of  these  works  have  been  collected  in  the  last  volumes  of 
the  B,stan-gyur  compilation.  They  are  as  follows : Pani-vyakarana,  in 
two  thousand  slokas  ; Maha-bhdna,  a commentary  of  the  former  in 
one  hundred  thousand  slokas,  by  ALu-NOR-rGYAS-KHi-Bu” — not  trans- 
lated. An  abridgment  of  the  two  former  by  Rama  Chandra. 

A grammar,  in  twenty-four  chapters,  by  Chandra  Gomi. 

A commentary  on  the  twenty  prepositive  particles,  by  do. 

A Sutra  on  the  letters,  by  do. 

A commentary  on  the  letters,  by  Ch’hos-skyong  (S.  Dhermapala). 

The  several  oases  of  nouns,  by  Chandra  Gomi,  in  explanatory 


verses. 
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Another  grammatical  work,  by  Zla-va-grags-pa.  (S.  Chandra  kirtti.) 

A commentary  on  the  Cliandrapd  by  Pandita  Ratna  Mali,  in 
twelve  thousand  slokas. 

A commentary  on  the  former  by  Pandita  Purna  Chandra,  in 
thirty  thousand  slokas. 

T)vyings-mdohi-hgrel-pa,  a commentary  on  the  verbal  roots,  by 
“ Byins-kyi-Dpung-gryen.” 

Ting-rathahi-bshrid-pa  : explication  of  the  “ ting”  termination. 

The  milch-cow  of  desire. 

The  eight  compositions. 

The  Kalapa  in  fifteen  chapters,  by  Dvang-phyug-go-ch’ha. 

S de-spyod  byd-karana,  in  five  hundred  slokas,  a commentary  on  the 
Kalapa,  by  brahman  Ugra  Bhu'ti. 

The  “ Si,”  &c.  &c,  of  the  Kalapa,  explained  by  //jaivw/pal- 
grags-pa  (S.  M anjukirtti ) . 

A grammatical  work,  introductory  to  every  speech  or  language. 

A commentary  on  the  same,  by  a teacher  : Subhasha  kirtti. 

A commentary  on  the  twenty  prepositive  particles,  by  Z>vang-po- 
byin  (S.  Indradatta. ) 

Dyangs-chan-bydkarana  ( of  Saraswati J in  thirty-one  chapters. 

Six  great  commentaries  of  the  former,  and  several  smaller  ones. 

W£j&(un)  and  other  terminations  explained  in  a Sutra,  by  Dur-Sing. 

A Sutra  on  the  igj&(un)  termination,  by  “ Chandra” — with  a com- 
mentary by  the  author  himself. 

A Sutra  of  roots  in  the  Kalapa  and  in  the  Chandrapa,  by  “ Gang- 
vahi -zla-va”  (S.  Purnna  Chandra ). 

vj  (ti)  and  other  terminations  of  actions,  &c.  explained  by  c/Gah- 
vahi-grags-pa. 

Collection  of  words  having  the  same  sound  but  different  significa- 
tion. H,jam-Dvyangs  (S.  Manju-ghosha ) byakaranahi-r,tsta-va,  by 
Sadhu-kirtti. 

A commentary  on  Panini’s  grammar,  by  Rama  Chandra. 

Panini-byings-mdo  (the  roots  Sutra,  of  Panini),  by  Pandita  /tjigs- 
med-€,de. 

On  the  above  enumerated  Indian  grammatical  works,  there  are  some 
commentaries  made  by  the  Tibetans.  As  ; by  “ Bu-ston-rin-ch’hen- 
grub”  and  “ Zhalu-lo-tsa-va  ch’hos-sk’yong  5zang-po.” 

There  are,  likewise,  in  Tibet,  several  works  teaching  how  to  read  the 
Sanskrit  text,  especially  the  mantras.  The  most  common  are  those 
(both  the  text  and  the  commentary  on)  written  by  “ Sangha  Skri” 
at  Snar-thang.  But  there  are  others  also,  made  by  Taranatha,  by 
Kunle'gs,  by  Dde'-le'gs,  and  by  Situpa. 
x 2 
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The  most  ancient  grammatical  work  extant  for  the  Tibetan  language 
is  that  made  by  “ Sambota”  in  the  seventh  century.  Its  Tibetan  name 
is  : “ Lung-du-  ston-pa-sum-chu-pa ” and  “ r,  Tags-kyi-P  jug-pa”  or 
grammatical  introduction  in  thirty  slokas,  and  the  adding  of  the  cha- 
racteristic letters  (for  the  formation  of  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  &c.) 

Both  these  treatises  are  very  short,  making  not  more  than  three  or 
four  small  leaves.  They  give  little  information,  and  are  interesting  only 
on  account  of  the  grammatical  terms.  But  there  are  now  many  com- 
mentaries on  this  original  text,  composed  by  the  authors,  whose  names 
here  follow,  as  : Dvu-pa-iLo-g-sal,  Lo-cli’hen-Nam-Mkhah-rgya-Mts’ho, 
$Nar-thang-lo-tsa-Sangha-Shri,  Yar-Abrog-pa-rin-ch’hen-tog,  dge- ye-va- 
ts’hul-k’hrims-Senge,  Pan-ch’hen-g-ser-mdog-chan-pa,  rfpah-vo-^tsug- 
lag  H,p’hreng-va,  Zur-Mk'har-va-6Lo-gros-rgval-po,  Rab-Abyams-smra- 
va-ch’hos-rgyal,  Hol-pa-rab-Abyams,  Sman-lung-pa-Z>Lo-»noh'hogrdo-rje, 
Zha-lu-lo-tsa-va-ch’hos-skyong-Bzang-po,  Yha-lu-pa-ch’hos-legs,  Byams- 
^•Ling-Bsod-nams-?’nam-r,gyal,  Kun-mk’-hyen-go-ram-pa.  (These  two 
last  have  commented  only  the  “ Sum-Stchu-pa.” ) Zag-lung-ch'hos-rje, 
Rab-Abyans-pa-jam-gral,  K'ha-rag-sprul-sku,  Drung-yig-Ajam-Dvyangs, 
(these  have  written  answers  to  some  proposed  questions  respecting 
grammar).  Pan-ch'hen-rfkon-Mch’hog-ch,hos-grags,  (he  wrote  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  this  title ; “ Legs-Bshad-snang  byed- 
norbu ” on  sixty-four  leaves.) 

Situ,  or  jLdom-bu-pa  of  Derghe  in  Kham-yul , wrote  in  the  last 
century,  on  eighty-six  leaves.  The  title  of  his  grammar  is  : “ m k'has- 
pahi-mgul-rgyun-mu-tig-phreng-mdses ” (a  beautiful  necklace  of  pearls 
for  a neck  ornament  of  the  learned). 

There  are  yet  several  other  grammatical  works  on  the  language  of 


VJ Section  of  a Hill  in  Cuttack  supposed  to  be  likely  to  contain 

Coal.  By  M.  Kittoe,  Esq. 

fin  a letter  addressed  to  J.  McClelland,  Esq.  Secretary  Coal  Committee.] 

I have  the  pleasure  to  forward  a sketch  (section)  of  a hill  called 
« IVewrujj  where  I had  expected  to  find  coal,  but  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful ; the  hill,  however,  presents  such  striking  features,  that  I deem  it 
worthy  the  notice  of  a geologist,  and  address  you  accordingly.  I have 
forwarded  specimens  [a  list  of  which  is  hereto  annexed]  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Asiatic  Society,  who  will  deliver  them  to  you  for  examina- 
tion, after  which  I request  the  favour  of  your  informing  me  whether  or 
not  coal  is  likely  to  be  found  beneath  the  very  black  slate,  (marked  K)  ? 
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Also,  whether  it  is  likely  to  occur  beneath  the  brown  slate  (J),  in  sam- 
ples of  which  (obtained  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  at  a 
village  in  a valley  two  miles  inland  south  from  Newrdj ,)  I have  found 
delicate  veins  of  coal  ? Again,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
giving  me  instructions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  beneath  (or  near 
to)  which  coal  beds  usually  occur  in  this  country  ? If  there  are  any 
specimens  available  in  the  museum,  I beg  you  will  oblige  me  by  for- 
warding some  samples  to  me,  labelled,  and  at  the  same  time  you  w ill 
favour  me  with  the  names,  &c.  of  the  different  specimens  now  forwarded, 
lettered  as  they  are,  my  duplicates  having  the  same  labels. 


A reply  to  the  above  at  your  earliest  convenience  will  much  oblige 
your  most  obedient  servant. 

Cuttack,  Nov.  8,  1837. 


(No.  1.)  A.  Laterite  of  Stirling,  vide  pp.  177-178,  As.  Res.  volume,  headed, 
on  Orissa  proper  or  Cuttack. 

(2.)  B.  (3.)  C.  Upper  courses  of  the  rock  just  below  the  lower  part  of  the 
rock  next  the  water  degenerating  into  clay. 

(4.)  E.  (5.)  F.  Earth  mixed  with  others  of  a yellowish  hue  like  fuller’s  earth 
in  taste  and  appearance,  and  resting  between  the  black  slate  and  the  hard  rock. 

(ti.)  G.  Vertical  dyke  between  the  rock  and  the  slate  imbedded  in  the  fuller’s 
earth. 

A vein  fusing  through  the  hard  rock  at  a right  angle  averaging  19  feet  thick, 

(7.)  H.  Yellow  clay  slate  above  the  brown  slate. 

(8.)  7.  Brown  slate,  continuation  of  the  black. 

(9.)  J.  Pink  slate,  continuation  of  the  brown. 

(10.)  K.  Black  slate  of  three  kinds,  the  soft  being  the  lowest. 

(11.)  L.  Specimens  of  the  vein  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  slate  rocks* 
varying  in  color  and  thickness  ; average  thickness  9 inches. 
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(12.)  M.  Piece  found  in  the  black  slate. 

(13.)  JV.  Specimen  of  dyke  (vertical)  through  the  slate. 

The  other  specimens  forwarded  are  from  Mahanadi  and  Kutjooree. 

(1)  Laterite,  (2)  speckled  rock  apparently  volcanic,  (3)  ditto  softer,  (4)  earth 
between  the  slate  and  rock,  (5)  dike  of  calcareous  substance,  (6)  lava  ? (7)  yellow 
clay  slate,  (8)  brown  slate,  (9)  pink  slate,  (10)  black  slate,  (11)  vein  of  various 
colors  principally  red,  (13)  dike  through  the  slate,  (14)  marl  between  the  rocks 
and  the  laterite,  varying  in  thickness,  (15)  upper  stratum  of  soil,  (16)  sandstone 
l ock  which  continues  for  50  or  60  miles  towards  Ganjani. 

The  above  is  merely  a rough  sketch  to  exhibit  the  different  forma- 
tions as  exposed  to  view : the  whole  is  without  measurement.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  hill  is  about  120  feet  from  the  water  level.  Should 
it  be  required  I shall  be  happy  to  make  a more  correct  plan  by  actual 
measurement. 

Neicriij  is  about  seven  miles  in  a direct  line  (due  west)  from  Cuttack  ; 
!t  is  at  this  spot  that  the  Mahanadi  throwing  off  its  branch  called 
the  Kutjooree,  finally  quits  the  hilly  country  and  the  great  valley 
hence  to  Burmool.  The  natives  look  on  this  curious  rock  as  the  work 
of  “ Siva”  under  the  denomination  of  “ Siddhe'swar ” to  whom  a temple 
(of  great  antiquity)  is  dedicated,  and  situated  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  the 
lower  story  of  it,  as  well  as  the  enclosure  or  terraces  are  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  laterite  rock,  in  which  there  are  (besides)  several  caves,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  rishis  (ascetics).  The  black  rock  is  exported  to  Poo- 
ree  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  “ tillak,”  or  frontal  mark  of  the 
Hindus ; the  red,  yellow,  pink,  &c.  &c.  are  used  to  paint  the  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  The  sandstone  does  not  come  down  to  the  water’s  edge 
but  rests  on  the  other  rock  at  a short  distance  inland  ; indeed  the  rock 
washed  by  the  river  extends  but  a very  short  distance,  when  it  joins  on 
the  range  of  coarse  sandstone  hillocks,  which  extend  to  the  south  to- 
wards the  C/iilca  lake,  including  Kandgirri,  Kurda,  &c.  and  across 
the  Mahanadi  from  Undharkot  on  the  bank,  towards  Dakhanndl  in 
a northerly  direction  ; westerly,  they  extend  as  far  as  Dhomparagarh 
on  the  right  bank,  and  Barramba  on  the  left.  The  rock  dipping  and 
passing  under  the  bed  of  the  Mahanadi.  Many  valleys  or  basins  are 
formed  by  these  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ; in  some  places  the  hil- 
locks are  but  30  or  40  feet  high,  the  beds  of  sandstone  being  com- 
paratively thin,  of  a coarse  grain,  resembling  gritstone ; it  has  numerous 
quartz  pebbles  of  all  sizes  imbedded  in  it : it  usually  rests  on  shingle, 
and  has  a superstratum  of  the  same  kind  ; which  again  appears  to  rest 
on  indurated  clay  slate. 
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Note. — By  Dr.  McClelland. 

The  hill  of  Newraj  described  by  Mr.  Kittoe  in  the  accompanying 
letter,  is  situated  seven  miles  in  a direct  line  due  west  of  Cuttack  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Kutjooree  with  the  Mahanadi  at  the  exit  of  the 
latter  from  the  hills ; and  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  small  but 
interesting  collection  of  specimens  procured  by  Mr.  Kittoe  to  be,  as  he 
has  accurately  described  it,  volcanic. 

The  centre  of  the  hill  is  formed  of  a massive  dyke  (2,)  thrown  up 
from  below,  and  consisting  of  a dark  green  trachyte  of  a somewhat 
coarse  glossy  character  with  minute  vesicles  containing  a soft  earthy 
matter,  which  is  removed  by  exposure  (6.)  The  lower  portion  of  this 
rock  (3),  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  decays 
like  green-stone,  yielding  a similar  clay. 

On  one  side  of  the  dyke  there  is  an  abrupt  abutment  of  sandstone 
(16),  which  forms  an  extensive  undulating  country  on  the  west,  south 
and  north  of  Newraj ; and  on  the  other  side  a bed  of  drawing  slate 
changing  into  yellow  (7,)  brown  (8,)  red  (9,)  and  black  chalks  (10,  10, 
10,)  which  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
and  pencils.  Mr.  Kittoe  indeed  states,  that  the  black  drawing  slate  is 
exported  to  Pooree  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tillak,  or  frontal 
mark  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  the  other  kinds  are  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  natives  for  painting  their  houses.  I do  not  think  that 
these  chalks  are  at  all  inferior  (especially  the  black)  to  the  best  kinds 
imported  to  England. 

The  annexed  copy  of  Mr.  Kittoe’s  sketch  of  the  section  of  Newraj 
hill,  I have  made  by  using  one  of  his  rough  geological  specimens  of 
black  chalk  instead  of  a pencil. 

Between  this  last  bed  and  the  dyke,  there  is  a true  vein  filled  up  ap- 
parently from  above  by  scaly  fragments  of  drawing  slate  and  calcare- 
ous matter  (5)  ; this  rent  has  evidently  been  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
hill  by  the  elevation  of  the  dyke  from  below,  and  some  distance  from 
this'  the  slate  is  divided  by  a vein  of  a different  nature  (13)  from  the 
last,  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  lower  convex  surface  of  the 
disturbed  mass  ; this  vein  is  composed  of  fragments  of  primary  clay  slate 
mechanically  intermixed  with  plates  of  silvery  mica,  ingredients  which 
must  have  been  derived  from  below. 

Another  interesting  peculiarity,  and  one  for  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  account  in  this  section,  is  a vein  of  black  glossy  trachyte,  extended 
obliquely  from  the  drawing  slate  at  the  water’s  edge  across  the  great  dyke, 
dividing  it  nearly  in  a horizontal  direction. 
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VII. — Discovery  of  the  name  of  Antioch  us  the  Great,  in  tiuo  of  the 
edicts  of  Asoka,  king  of  India.  By  James  Prinsep,  Sec.  fyc. 

[Read  at  tlie  Meeting  of  the  7th  March.] 

As  long  as  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities  confines  itself  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Indian  history  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  possesses  little  attrac- 
tion for  the  general  student,  who  is  apt  to  regard  the  labour  expended  on 
the  disentanglement  of  perplexing  and  contradictory  mazes  of  fiction, 
as  leading  only  to  the  substitution  of  vague  and  dry  probabilities  for 
poetical,  albeit  extravagant,  fable.  But  the  moment  any  name  or  event 
turns  up  in  the  course  of  such  speculations  offering  a plausible  point  of 
connection  between  the  legends  of  India  and  the  rational  histories  of 
Greece  or  Rome, — a collision  between  the  fortunes  of  an  eastern  and  a 
western  hero, — forthwith  a speedy  and  spreading  interest  is  excited  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  until  the  subject  is  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  exami- 
nation of  all  the  ancient  works,  western  and  eastern,  that  can  throw 
concurrent  light  on  the  matter  at  issue.  Such  was  the  engrossing  in- 
terest which  attended  the  identification  of  Sandracottus  with  Chandra- 
gupta  in  the  days  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones  : such  the  ardour  with  which  the 
Sanskrit  was  studied,  and  is  still  studied,  by  philologists  at  home  after 
it  w'as  discovered  to  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  classical  languages 
of  ancient  Europe.  Such  more  recently  has  been  the  curiosity  excited, 
on  Mr.  Turnour’s  throwing  open  the  hitherto  sealed  page  of  the  Bud- 
dhist historians  to  the  development  of  Indian  monuments  and  Pauranic 
records. 

The  discovery  I was  myself  so  fortunate  as  to  make,  last  year,  of 
the  alphabet  of  the  Delhi  pillar  inscription,  led  immediately  to  results  of 
hardly  less  consideration  to  the  learned  world.  Dr.  Mill  regarded  these 
inscriptions  as  all  hut  certainly  demonstrated  relics  of  the  classical 
periods  of  Indian  literature.  This  slight  remainder  of  doubt  has  been 
since  removed  by  the  identification  of  Piyadasi  as  Asoka,  which  we 
also  owe  to  Mr.  Turnour's  successful  researches;  and,  dating  from 
an  epoch  thus  happily  achieved,  we  have  since  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
name  of  the  grandson  of  the  same  king,  Dasaratha,  at  Gaya  in  the 
same  old  character;  and  the  names  of  Nanda  and  Ai'las,  and  perhaps 
Vijaya  in  the  Kalinga  caves:  while  on  Bactrian  coins  we  have  been 
rewarded  with  finding  the  purely  Greek  names  of  Agathocles  and 
Pantaleon,  faithfully  rendered  in  the  same  ancient  alphabet  of  the 
Hindus. 

I have  nowr  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  another  link  of  the 
same  chain  of  discovery,  which  will,  if  I do  not  deceive  myself,  create  a 
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yet  stronger  degree  of  general  interest  in  the  labours,  and  of  confidence 
in  the  deductions,  of  our  antiquarian  members  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it.  I feel  it  so  impossible  to  keep  this  highly  singular  disco- 
very to  myself  that  I risk  the  imputation  (which  has  been  not  unjustly 
cast  upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  late  undigested  disclosures)  of  bring- 
ing it  forward  in  a very  immature  shape,  and  perhaps  of  hereafter  being 
obliged  to  retract  a portion  of  what  I advance.  Yet  neither  in  this,  nor 
in  any  former  communication  to  the  Society,  have  I to  fear  any  material 
alteration  in  their  general  bearing,  though  improvements  in  reading  and 
translation  must  of  course  be  expected  as  I become  more  familiar  with 
characters  and  dialects  unknown  for  ages  past  even  to  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  entirely  new  to  my  own  study. 

A year  ago,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wathen, 
of  Bombay,  kindly  sent  me  a reduced  copy  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  a rock  at  Girnar  ( Guinagara)  near  Junagarh  in  Gu- 
jerat,  which  had  been  taken  on  cloth  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society.  He  also  sent  a copy  to  M.  Jacquet 
of  Paris,  which  I dare  say  before  this  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

After  completing  the  reading  of  the  pillar  inscriptions,  my  attention 
was  naturally  turned  to  these  in  the  same  character  from  the  west  of 
India,  but  I soon  found  that  the  copy  sent  was  not  sufficiently  well 
done  to  be  thoroughly  made  out ; and  I accordingly  requested  Mr. 
Wilson  to  favor  me  with  the  facsimile  itself,  which  with  the  most 
liberal  frankness  he  immediately  sent  round  under  a careful  hand  by 
sea.  Meanwhile  Lieut.  Kittoe  had,  as  you  are  also  aware,  made  the 
important  discovery  of  a long  series  of  inscriptions  in  the  same  charac- 
ter at  a place  called  Dhauli,  in  Cuttack.  These  were  in  so  muti- 
lated a state  that  I almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  sift  their  contents  ; 
and  they  were  put  aside,  at  any  rate  until  the  more  promising  portion  of 
my  labour  should  be  accomplished. 

I had  just  groped  my  way  through  the  Girnar  text,  which  proved 
to  be,  like  that  of  the  pillars,  a series  of  edicts  promulgated  by  Asoka, 
but  essentially  different  both  in  language  and  in  purport;  when  I took 
up  the  Cuttack  inscriptions  of  which  Lieut.  Kittoe  had  been  engaged 
in  making  a lithographic  copy  for  my  journal.  To  my  surprise  and  joy 
I discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  these  inscriptions  (all  indeed  save 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs  which  were  enclosed  in  distinguishing 
frames),  was  identical  with  the  inscription  at  Girnar  ! And  thus  as  I 
had  had  five  copies  of  the  pillar  inscription  to  collate  together  for  a cor- 
rect text,  a most  extraordinary  chance  had  now  thrown  before  me  two 
copies  of  the  rock  edicts  to  aid  me  in  a similar  task ! There  was  however 
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one  great  variance  in  the  parallel, — for,  while  the  pillars  were  almost 
identical  letter  for  letter,  the  Girnar  and  Cuttack  texts  turned  out  to 
be  only  so  in  substance,  the  language  and  alphabet  having  both  very 
notable  and  characteristic  differences. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  manner  of  my  dis- 
covery, I must  now  quit  the  general  subject  for  a time,  to  single  out  the 
particular  passage  in  the  inscriptions  which  is  to  form  the  theme  of  my 
present  communication. 

The  second  tablet  at  Girnar  is  in  very  good  preservation ; every 
letter  is  legible,  and  but  two  or  three  are  in  any  way  dubious.  The 
paragraph  at  Aswastuma  which  I found  to  correspond  therewith,  is  far 
from  being  in  so  good  a state ; nevertheless  when  the  extant  letters  are 
interlined  with  the  more  perfect  Girnar  text,  as  in  the  accompanying 
copy,  they  will  be  seen  to  confirm  the  most  important  passage,  while  they 
throw'  a corroborative  evidence  upon  the  remainder,  and  give  a great  deal 
of  instruction  on  the  respective  idioms  in  which  the  two  are  couched. 

The  edict  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a system  of  medical  admi- 
nistration throughout  the  dominions  of  the  supreme  sovereign  of  India, 
one  at  which  we  may  smile  in  the  present  day,  for  it  includes  both  man 
and  beast ; but  this  we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  fastidious 
humanity  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  and  we  must  therefore  make  due  al- 
lowance for  a state  of  society  and  of  opinions  altogether  different  from 
our  own. 

I here  present  the  whole  paragraph  in  the  old  character  as  it  stands 
at  Girnar,  following  it  up  with  an  interlined  transcript  in  the  roman 
character,  so  as  to  place  under  one  view  the  parallel  texts  from  opposite 
sides  of  India. 

Second  Tablet  at  Girndr. 

rbi  A 4EA£  >i±ULrG  UJL  > rUdT.  ("^  ><!>y  GG 
A-'Arb  JLO-  rGAJLGX  + AG  GX  HA'DUT  H'A'JL 
G Arb  H' A JL+Aj  rb  8 ' A TEirbiA  >61' 
bJLrb  GJjJ’rGX  TTi  > d+cb+A  8XrGd+<bd  b rbd  i~cb  d 

O I I 

bbD-Ld  X.L  8±£  GAld  G£GA±d  JLA  JLAXrG  iGA  A 

I I A 

G f GAld  fCUA'ld  dJld  W±d  JLAJLA  frb 

a A 

rb i A G- 1 GA-Ld  TGbA-Ld  G-OrG  + Gd  Q-X  GA 
iXd  TGGA"  GlrfAJL  G/b  81rC±* 
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The  same  in  Roman  character , with  the  Dhauli  copy  interlined*. 
Savata  vijitemhi  devanampiyasa  Piyadasino  rano,  evarna- 

Savata  vimitamsi  devanampiyasa  Piyadasine 

papavantesu,  yatha  Clioda,  Pida,  Satiyaputo,  Ketaleputo, 


a-Tambapanni,  Antiyako  yona  rajaye  vapi  (tasa 

Antiyoke  nama  yona  lajnya  vapi  (...set 

Aktiyakasa  sarnino  rajauo),  savata  devanampiyasa  Piya- 
Antiyakasa  sdmantd  lajane)  savata  devanampiyasa  Piya - 
dasino  rano  dwe  chikichha  kata  ; — manusa  chikichha  cha  pasu 

dasine  child 

chikichha  cha  : osudhani  cha,  yani  manusopagani  cha  paso- 

ani  muniso ni  pasu 

nasti,  savata  parapitani  cha 

opoganani  cha  ata — ta  nathi , sa pa/dpita 

ropapitani  cha  ; mulani  cha  phalani  cha  ; yata  yata  nasti, 

lopapita.  cha  : mu 

sayata  harapitani  cha  ropapitani 
vata  hdlopitd  cha,  lopapita 
cha  khanapita  ; yachha  cha 
cha  khdndpitdni,  lulchdni  cha 
pasu  manusanam. 
p anam. 


cha dhani 

pagani  cha.  Yata  yata 


cha.  Pathesu  kupa 
cha.  ma  (gesu)  udapanani 
ropapita  ; pari  bhogaya 
lopapitdni  pati  bhogaya 


Translation . 

« Everywhere  within  the  conquered  provinces  of  raja  Piyadasi  the 
beloved  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful, 
such  as  Chola,  Pida,  Satiyaputra,  and  Ketalaputra , even  as  far  as 
Tambapanni  ( Ceylon ) — and  moreover  within  the  dominions  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Greek,  (of  which  Antiochus’  generals  are  the  rulers,) — 
everywhere  the  heaven-beloved  raja  Piyadasi’s  double  system  of  me- 
dical aid  is  established ; — both  medical  aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid 
for  animals  : together  with  medicaments  of  all  sorts,  which  are  suitable 
for  men,  and  suitable  for  animals.  And  wherever  there  is  not  (such 
provision) — in  all  such  places  they  are  to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  planted: 
both  root-drugs,  and  herbs,  wheresoever  there  is  not  (a  provision  of 
them)  in  all  such  places  shall  they  be  deposited  and  planted. 

And  in  the  public  highways  wells  are  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to  be 
planted,  for  the  accommodation  of  men  and  animals.” 


* I reserve  the  lithographed  facsimile  until  next  month. 
Y 2 
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Many  things  are  deserving  of  comment  in  this  short  edict.  To  begin 
in  due  order ; — 

The  opening  words  which  are  eqnally  well  preserved  in  both  the 
Girnar  and  the  Dhauli  inscriptions,  will  be  remarked  to  differ,  in  the  two 
examples,  only  in  a single  letter  (disregarding  of  course  the  variation  of 
the  inflection,  which  we  shall  see  by  and  by  to  be  peculiar  to  the  dialect 
of  each  place,  and  constant  throughout)  ; — the  former  text  reads  Savata 
vijitamhi  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  savatra  vijite,  ‘ every  where  in  the 
conquered  (country)’  whereas  the  latter  has  savata  vimatamsi  (S.  vimate  J 
throughout  the  inimical  (in  religion)  country*.  This  difference  is  incon- 
siderable ; and  both  expressions  will  contrast  equally  well  with  apapa- 
vantesu  ( S.apdpavatsu  J ‘ in  the  sinless-like,’  or  ‘ the  provinces  containing 
the  believers.'  Of  the  places  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  latter  divi- 
sion, unfortunately  one  list  only  is  preserved,  and  we  are  unable  to  identify 
any  of  their  names  with  certainty,  except  the  last.  Choda  may  indeed  be 
the  Chola  kingdom,  and  P/da  the  country  named  in  the  Brahmanda 
Puranaf , as  Pidika  in  the  same  list  with  Chtilica  : but  in  what  part  of 
India  situated  does  not  very  clearly  appear.  Satyaputo  and  Ket/daputo 
are  equally  unknown  ; unless  the  latter  be  Ketorapuri  of  Wilford — 
hod.  Tahnesivar.  The  former  seems  rather  an  epithet  of  some  ‘ holy  city’ 
of  the  time.  Our  only  certain  landmark  then  is  Tambapanni,  the  ancient 
name  of  Ceylon,  spelt  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Pali  text  of 
the  Mahumnsa  just  published  by  Mr.  Turnouu.  The  Greek  name  of 
this  island,  Taprobane,  as  Dr.  Mill  has  elsewhere  observed^,  seems 
rather  to  be  taken  from  the  Sanskrit  Tamra-pani,  which  is  also  the 
true  Singhalese  name  for  the  same  place. 

But  the  principal  fact  which  arrests  attention  in  this  very  curious  pro- 
clamation, is  its  allusion  to  Antiochus  the  Yona,  (Sanskrit  Yavann ) or 
Greek,  king.  The  name  occurs  four  times  over,  with  only  one  variation 
in  the  spelling,  where  in  lieu  of  Antiyako  we  have  Antiyoko,  a still 
nearer  approach  to  the  Greek.  The  final  o is  the  regular  Pali  conver- 
sion of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  masculine  termination  as,  or  the  Greek 
os.  In  the  pillar  dialect  the  visarga  of  the  Sanskrit  is  replaced  by 
the  vowel  e,  as  we  see  in  the  interlined  reading,  Antiyake.  Again  the 
interposition  of  the  semivowel  y between  the  two  Greek  vowels  i 
and  o,  is  exactly  what  I had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  writing  of  the 
words  Agathuklayoj  and  Pantalmcanta  for  AyadoK\tws  and  iravraAfovros 
on  the  coins.  All  this  evidence  would  of  itself  bias  my  choice  to- 

* While  correcting  the  press,  I received  a revision  of  the  Cuttack  inscription, 
by  Mr.  Kittoe,  in  which  the  word  is  plainly  vijitamsi. 

f As.  Res.  VIII.  336.  ; Journal  As.  Soc.  Vol-  V.  830. 
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wards  the  reading  adopted,  even  were  it  possible  to  propose  any  other ; 
but  although  I have  placed  the  sentence,  exactly  transcribed  in  the 
Devanagari  character,  in  the  pandit's  hand ; he  could  not,  without  the  al- 
teration of  very  many  letters,  convert  it  to  any  other  meaning,  however 
strained.  And  were  there  still  any  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind,  it  would  be 
removed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Cuttack  version  which  introduces  be- 
tween Antiyake  and  Yona  the  word  ndma, — making  the  precise  sense 
*.  the  Yona  raja  by  name  Antiochus.' 

Having  then,  I trust,  established  the  existence  of  a genuine  Greek 
name  in  an  authentic  Indian  edict,  let  us  turn  to  the  histories  of  the 
period  and  ascertain  who  he  may  be,  and  how  far  the  circumstance  tallies 
with  the  Grecian  and  Persian  records  of  these  ancient  times. 

The  age  of  Asoka,  as  fixed  by  the  Buddhist  annals  falls  close  after 
the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  when  adjusted  by  the  esta- 
blished epoch  of  Chandragupta,  it  coalesces  with  the  flourishing 
period  of  Bactrian  independence. 

The  name  of  Antiochus  occurs  solely  in  the  Seleucidan  dynasty 
which  enjoyed  supremacy  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Macedonian 
conquests,  until  the  satraps  of  Persia  and  higher  Asia  threw  off  the 
Syrian  yoke,  and  assumed  to  themselves  the  regal  title.  It  was  to  re- 
establish his  sway  over  the  revolted  provinces  that  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  conducted  an  extended  cam- 
paign in  Bactria,  which  ended  in  an  accommodation  with  Euthydemus 
whereby  he  was  permitted  to  hold  the  regal  title.  The  Bactrian  king 
consented  probably  to  be  tributary  to  Antiochus,  for  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  surrender  of  all  Euthydemus’  elephants  to  Antiochus  ; 
who,  on  his  side,  cemented  the  alliance  by  granting  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  handsome  Demetrius,  Euthydemus’s  son.  This  memo- 
rable event  is  fixed  by  Bayer  in  the  year  205  B.  C. 

“ In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great,”  says  Maurice,  “ the  affairs 
of  India  again  become  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  page  of  Asiatic 
history.”  Polybius  informs  us  that  subsequently  to  the  settlement 
of  Bactria , this  monarch  led  his  army  over  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
entered  India,  where  he  paid  a visit  to,  and  renewed  his  alliance* 
with  Sophagasenes,  king  of  that  country,  and  received  likewise  his 
elephants,  which  with  those  he  had  from  Euthydemus  amounted  now 

* The  treaty  thus  reneived,  may  have  been  that  entered  into  between  Seleu- 
cus  and  Sandracottus.  Alluding  to  the  obscure  origin  of  this  prince  Justi- 
nus  says,  “ By  such  a tenure  of  rule  was  it  that  Sandracottus  acquired  In- 
dia at  the  time  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future  greatness, 
and  the  latter  having  concluded  a league  with  him,  and  settled  his  affairs  in  the 
east  cam#  down  and  joined  the  war  against  Antigonus.”  L.  XV.  C.  4. 
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to  a hundred  and  fifty* ; he  then  recrossed  the  Indus  and  returned 
homeward  through  Arachosia,  Drangiana , and  Curmania , settling  in 
all  those  countries  due  order  and  discipline.  “ The  boldness  of  his  at- 
tempts and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
long  war,  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a wise  and  valiant  prince,  so 
that  his  name  became  formidable  to  all  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  well 
deserved  the  addition  of  ‘ Great’  which  was  given  himf.” 

In  all,  save  the  name  of  the  Indian  monarch,  do  these  circumstances 
agree  with  the  terms  of  our  inscription.  We  may  readily  imagine  it  to 
have  been  a provision  in  the  treaty,  that  the  Buddhist  king  of  India 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  his  religious  and  humane  regulations 
among  those  of  the  same  faith  who  resided  under  the  rule  of  Antio- 
chus’ generals,  that  is,  in  Bactria  and  perhaps  Sinde.  We  see  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  fealty  to  him  in  the  very  wording  of  the  sentence,  and 
it  is  curious  that,  while  the  Cuttack  inscription  calls  the  Greek  princes, 
Sainanta  his  generals — the  other  edict  names  them  Swdmino  %,  ‘ lords.’ 
With  regard  to  the  name  of  Sophagasena  I should  not  have  much 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  was  a palpable  corruption  of  Asoka  sinha  or 
sena,  the  first  two  syllables  transposed§, — but  that  I am  saved  the  trou- 
ble by  that  more  daring  etymologist  Col.  Wilford,  who  long  ago  pro- 
nounced Sophagasena  to  be  nothing  more  than  Sivaca-senn , a term 
equivalent  to  Asoca-sena,  ‘ one  whose  army  is  clement,’ — and  which  was 
another  name  for  Asoca-verddhana  the  third  in  descent  from  Chan- 
dragupta  in  the  Pauranic  lists  ||. 

Mr.  Turnour  fixes  the  date  of  Asoka's  accession  in  B.  C.  247,  or 
62  years  subsequent  to  Chandragupta,  the  cotemporary  of  Seleucus. 
Many  of  his  edicts  are  dated  in  his  28th  year,  that  is  in  B.  C.  219,  or 
six  years  after  Antiochus  the  Great  had  mounted  the  throne.  The 
medical  edict  is  not  absolutely  dated;  we  however  perceive  that  there 
can  be  no  positive  anachronism  to  oppose  the  conclusions  to  which  other 
powerful  considerations  would  lead. 

* The  words  of  Polybius  are: — 'Trrepj3aA<i:'5e  tov  Ko vicaaov,  sai  KaTapas  els 
ryv  'IvSik^v,  T7)v  tov  <pt\lav  dvevewiraTO  t^v  srpos  Soipayaayvov  tov  fiaaiAea  tuv 
’lvSwv,  KOI  Aa/StSe  e\ etpavras,  &se  yeveadat  tovs  airavras  ets  eKarov  Kal  ■xem-fiKOvra, 
Iti  Se  (UTopeTphcras  waAtv  evravffa  Tyv  Svva/u iv,  avTb s pev  avefev£e  peTa  T7js  sparids. 
’Avdpotrdevr)  5e  Tot'  Kv^iKyvbv  eVl  T7js  avaxopidrjs  aireArre  tt)s  yafas,  to  opoAoyy- 
Belays  alrrii  irapd  tov  0acri Aeais.  Pol.  Histor.  lib.  xi. 

•f  Universal  History,  vol.  VIII.  jC.  157. 

J The  last  letter  is  however  doubtful  (more  resembling  ptiam)  and  I feel  very 
certain  that  re-examination  will  prove  the  reading  to  be  isdmantii. 

§ Just  as  the  natives  persist  in  calling  Ochterlony,  Loni-akter  ; — many 
such  whimsical  perversions  might  be  quoted. 

II  Asiatic  Researches,  V.  ‘286. 
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But  the  subject  of  elucidation  is  not  exhausted  here.  The  Persian 
historians  have  yet  to  be  examined ; and  their  account  of  this  eventful 
period  may  be  gathered,  from  Feiushta’s  words,  to  have  been  copied 
not  from  the  Greeks,  but  from  native  authorities  now  no  longer  extant. 

“ Sinsarchand*  assumed  the  imperial  dignity  after  the  death  of 
Phoor,  and  in  a short  time  regulated  the  discomposed  concerns  of  the 
empire.  He  neglected  not  in  the  mean  time  to  remit  the  customary 
tribute  to  the  Grecian  captains,  who  possessed  Persia  under  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Sinsarchand  and  his  son  possessed  the 
empire  of  India  seventy  pears.  When  the  grandson  of  Sinsarchand 
acceded  to  the  throne,  a prince  named  Jon  a,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a grand  nephew  of  Phoor,  though  that  circumstance  is  not  well  attest- 
ed, aspiring  to  the  throne,  rose  in  arms  against  the  reigning  prince  and 
deposed  himf.” 

* Maurice’s  Modern  Hindustan,  rol.  I.  65 — Sinsdr-chand  is  just  as  much  of 
a Sanskrit  name  as  Chandragupta,  and  nearly  of  the  same  import;  viz. 

Sans&ra-chandra,  ‘ moon  of  the  world.’ 

+ The  whole  passage  in  Ferishta  is  not  too  long  to  be  extracted,  that  it  may- 
be consulted  in  the  original.  The  Society’s  copy  however  differs  from  that 
translated  in  the  above  quotation  from  Maurice  in  the  substitution  of  other 
names  for  those  of  the  Greek  captains. 
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Ardesher  Babeca'n,  began  to  reign  A.  D.  223.  There  is  an  anachronism 
therefore  of  near  500  years  in  this  account  1 The  name  of  Kalianchand  is 
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Now  it  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  the  Jon  a (or  Yona ) here 
introduced  as  a rival  to  Asoka,  may  be  the  identical  Yona  raja,  men- 
tioned in  the  edict  before  us,  or  in  other  words,  Antiochus  himself ; 
although  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Persian  historian  goes  on  to  give  a 
circumstantial  account  of  his  reigning  at  Canouj  for  a long  time,  with 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  police  of  the  country  and  the  peopling  and 
cultivation  of  the  waste  tracts  of  Hindustan  ! Yona  is  placed  260  years 
before  Christ,  and  is  stated  to  have  made  a present  of  elephants  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels  to  Ardeshir,  who  claimed  tribute  from 
the  empire  of  India.  This  seems  to  be,  mutato  nomine,  a repetition  of 
the  story  given  by  Polybius,  for,  independently  of  the  anachronism,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  Arsacidae,  themselves  tributary  to  Syria,  should 
have  yet  mustered  courage  to  exact  the  like  respect  from  their  powerful 
neighbours. 

I think  the  edict  furnishes  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficultv, 
by  enabling  us  to  erase  Yona  from  the  Indian  list,  and  to  transfer  him 
either  to  Syria  or  to  some  principality  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  held  sway  in  the  upper  part  of  India. 

As  for  the  Pauranic  histories  of  the  Hindus,  all  I need  say  is,  that  if 
any  thing  can  tend  to  persuade  the  brahmanical  pandits  of  the  erroneous 
basis  on  which  their  chronology  rests,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  its 
explanation  (which  I do  not  deem  at  all  impossible)  it  will  be  this  dis- 
covery of  a coincidence  between  our  histories  and  these  sculptured  monu- 
ments in  their  own  language,  which  cannot  have  been  tampered  with, 
and  cannot  be  suspected  of  giving  false  testimony  on  such  a matter. 

The  best  accounts  however  of  the  early  occurrences  of  Indian  history 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  Buddhist  annals.  Let  us  see  what  light  they 
throw  on  the  term  Yona. 

In  Mr.  Turnour’s  introduction  to  the  Maliaiianso  (which  I have 
only  this  moment  seen  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bland  of  the  Wolf) 
I find  these  words : “ In  regard  to  the  geographical  identification  of 
the  Yona  country,  I am  of  opinion  that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  past 
speculations  on  the  similarity  of  the  names  “ Yona ” and  “ Yavana," 
and  the  consequent  inference  that  the  Yavnnas  were  the  Greeks  of 
Bactriana; — as  yona  is  stated  to  be  mentioned  long  anterior  to  Alexan- 
der’s invasion  in  the  ancient  Pali  works.  The  term  in  that  case  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  Greeks.”  Now  on  turning  to  the  only 
two  passages  indicated  in  the  glossary ; I find  that  the  first  relates  to  the 

unknown  in  the  Purana.i  ■■ — neither  are  Koderz  and  Terasi,  known  as  kings  of 
Persia  of  that  period.  The  former  resembles  much  the  Kodts  of  our  Bactriau 
coins  : the  latter  may  be  Tiridates  (B.  C.  253). 
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deputation  by  Asoka  himself  of  a missionary  named  Maha'rakkhito 
to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Yona  country,  while  Majjhantjko 
goes  to  Kasmira  and  Gandhdra,  and  others  to  various  places. 

The  other  passage  cited  (page  171)  occurs  in  an  elaborate  and  most 
circumstantial  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Mahathupa,  or  great  tope, 
at  Ruanwetti,  by  Dutthagamini  king  of  Ceylon , in  the  year  157  B.  C. 
Among  the  priests  who  resort  to  Ceylon  to  assist  at  its  consecration 
are  the  following  from  Upper  India — for  the  passage  is  so  interesting  to 
us  Indians  who  are  nearly  in  the  dark  as  to  those  periods,  that  I cannot 
refrain  from  extracting  it  entire  : 

“ Ndnadesdpi  aganchhun  bahawd  bhikkhawo  idha: 
Idhudipailhusanyhassu  kdkathdwa  idhdgame  ? 

Therdsiti  sahassdni  bhikkhu  dddya  dgamd 
Rdjdgahassa  sdmantd  Indag  utto  mahdgani. 

Sahassan  Isipatand  Bhikkhunan  dwddasddya 
Dhummaseno  mahdth&ro  chetiyaUhanamdgamd. 

Satthin  bhikkhusahassini  dddya  iddhamdgama 
Piyadassi  mahdthero  Jetardmawihdrato. 

Wesdlimahaivanatn  thcroru  Buddhurakkhito 
Afthdsasahassdni  bhikkhu  addya  dgamd. 

Kosambighositdrdmo  thiroru  dhammarakkhito 
Tinsa  bhikkhusahassdni  addya  idhamdgamd. 

Addya  Yvjjeniyan  thero  Dakkhinagirito 

Yati  chattdrisahassdni  dgoru  Dhammarakkhito 

Bhikkhunan  satasahassdnan  satthi-sahassani  chddiya. 

Pupphapure  sdkdramd  thero  mittinnancimako. 

Duwe  satasahassdni  sahassdni  cha  sutthicha, 

Bhikkhu  Pallawabhogamhd  mahadewo  mahdmati. 

Ydnanaggar  dlasanna  Yona  mahddhammarakkhita 
Thero  satthisahassdni  bhikkhu  addya  agamd. 

IVinjhd  lawiwutdniya  sendsanutu  uttaro. 

Thero  salthi  sahassdni  bhikkhu  dddya  dgamd. 

Chittagutto  mahdthero  Bodhimania  wilidrato 
Tinsa  bhikkhusahassdni  ddiyitwd  idhagama. 

Chandagutto  mahdthero  wanawdsapadesa/o, 

A'gdsiti  sahassdni  ddiyetwd  yati  idha. 

Suriyagutlo  mahdthdro  kdlusamahdwihdrato 
Chhanawati  sahassani  bhikkhu  dddya  dgamd." 

“ From  various  foreign  countries  many  priests  repaired  thither.  Who  will  be  able 
to  render  an  account  of  the  priests  of  the  island  who  assembled  here  ? The  pro- 
found teacher  Indagutto,  a sojourner  in  the  vicinity  of  Rajaguha,  attended,  ac- 
companied by  eight  thousand  thdros.  The  maha  thdro  Dhammaseno,  bringing  with 
him  twelve  thousand  from  the  fraternity  of  the  Isipattana  temple  (near  Baranesi), 
repaired  to  the  site  of  the  thupo.  The  maha  thdro  Piyadassi  from  the  jeto  loihdro 
(near  Sdwatthipura)  attended,  bringing  with  him  sixty  thousand  priests.  The 
thero  Buddharakkhito  attended  from  the  Mahdwanno  wihard  of  IVesali , bring- 
ing eight  thousand  priests.  The  chief  thdro  Dhammarakkhito,  attended  from 
the  Ghositd  temple  of  Kdsambid,  bringing  thirty  thousand  priests  with  him.  The 
chief  thero  Dhammarakkhito,  bringing  forty  thousand  disciples  from  Dakkhina- 
glri  temple  of  Ujjdni,  also  attended.  The  thdro  named  Mittinno,  bringing  sixty 
thousand  priests  from  his  fraternity  of  one  hundred  thousand  at  the  Asoko  temple 
at  Pupphapura.  The  thero  Rettinno,  bringing  from  the  Kdsmira  country  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  priests.  The  great  sage  Mahadewo  with  fourteen 
lacs  and  sixty  thousand  priests  from  Pallawabhago ; and  maha  Dhammarak- 
khito, thdro  of  Yona,  accompanied  by  thirty  thousand  priests  from  the  vicinity  of 
A'lusaddd,  the  capital  of  the  Yona  country,  attended.  The  thdro  Uttaro  attended 
accompanied  by  sixty  thousand  priests  from  the  Ultania  temple  in  the  wilderness  of 
Winjha.  The  maha  thero  Chittagutto  repaired  hither,  attended  by  thirty  thousand 
priests  from  the  Boddhimando.  The  maha  tlidro  Chandagutto  repaired  hither, 
attended  by  eighty  thousand  priests  from  the  Wanawdsd  country.  The  rnahd  thdro 
Suriagutto  attended,  accompanied  by  ninety-six  thousand  priests  from  the  Kelaso 
tciharo.” 
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* The  vicinity  of  A'lasuddd  (in  the  text  A'lasanna,  but  corrected  in 
the  errata)  the  capital  of  the  Yona  country’ — follows,  in  this  enumera- 
tion, the  mention  of  Kdsmir,  while  it  precedes  the  wilderness  of  Vinjha 
which  is  evidently  Vindravan,  the  modern  Bindrabund.  In  situation 
then  as  well  as  in  date  I see  nothing  here  to  oppose  the  understanding 
oiYona  as  the  Greek  dominion  of  Bactria  and  the  Panjab , and  I dare 
even  further  propose  that  the  name  of  the  capital  near  which  the  Bud- 
dhist monastery  was  situated,  and  which  Mr.  Tcrnour  states  in  his 
glossary  to  be  unidentified,  is  merely  a corruption  of  Alexandria,  the 
right  reading  being  perhaps  A'lasanda,  halfway  between  the  authorities  of 
the  Pali  ‘ variorum.'  Thus  in  lieu  of  finding  any  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  term  Yona  by  oriental  authors,  we  perceive  them  all  rather 
to  admit  the  interpretation  which  the  sagacity  of  our  antiquarians  had 
long  since  suggested,  but  which  could  only  be  thoroughly  confirmed  by 
such  an  incontrovertible  testimony  as  it  has  now  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
bring  to  notice.  The  particular  Alexandria  alluded  to  may  probably  be 
that  ad  calcem  Caucasi  which  is  placed  at  Beghram  by  Mr.  Masson  in 
the  5th  volume  of  my  Journal,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  so 
many  stupendous  stupas  have  been  brought  to  light  through  his  able 
investigations. 

The  purport  of  the  edict  thus  promulgated  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Indian  monarch  and  of  his  Greek  ally,  now  merits  a few  observations. 

I have  said  that  its  object  was  to  establish  a system  of  medical  admi- 
nistration. The  word  chikichha  is  the  regular  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
chikitsa  the  administration  of  medicine,  or  healing.  In  fact  a 

medical  service  seems  to  have  been  instituted  and  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  with  depots  of  the  herbs  and  drugs  then,  and  still* 
used  as  remedies  by  Indian  practitioners.  The  term  osudhani,  (Sans. 
aushadhdni  according  to  Wilson,  may  even  comprehend 

mineral  as  well  as  vegetable  medicaments,  and  it  may  possibly  be  thus 
used  in  contradistinction  to  muldni  and  phaldni. 

In  reading  the  particular  allusion  to  a separate  system  of  treatment 
for  animals,  one  is  reminded  of  that  remarkable  institution  at  Surat 
usually  called  the  Banyan  hospital,  which  has  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed by  European  visitors  of  the  last  century.  If  proper  inquiry 
were  directed  to  this  building,  I dare  say  it  would  be  discovered 
to  be  a living  example,  (the  only  one  that  has  braved  twenty  cen- 
turies,)— of  the  humane  acts  of  Asoka,  recorded  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  a rock  in  Gujerat. — “ This  hospital  consisted  of  a large 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  high  walls  and  subdivided  into  several 
courts  or  wards  for  the  accommodation  of  animals.  In  sickness  they 
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were  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  here  found  a peaceful  asylum 
for  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  When  an  animal  broke  a limb  or  was 
otherwise  disabled,  his  owner  brought  him  to  this  hospital,  where  he  was 
received  without  regard  to  the  caste  or  nation  of  his  master.  In  1772, 
it  contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pige- 
ons, and  a variety  of  birds,  also  an  aged  tortoise  which  was  known  to 
have  been  there  75  years.  The  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that 
appropriated  for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin,  for  whom 
suitable  food  was  provided.”  {Ham,  Hindostan,  I.  718.) 

The  order  for  digging  wells  and  planting  trees  along  the  sides  of  the 
high  roads  in  this  edict,  is  of  a similar  nature  with,  but  rather  more  la- 
conic than  that  on  the  Feroz  lath,  which  it  may  be  remembered,  specified 
that  the  wells  were  to  be  half  a coss  apart,  and  the  trees  to  be  of  the 

mango  species  : besides  which  there  were  to  be  serais  and  villages a 

provision  which  seems  pointed  at  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Ferishta, 
about  Sinsarchand’s  successor  “ establishing  towns  and  villages 
along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna” 

The  word  used  for  wells  at  Girnar  is  Jcupd,  pure  Sanskrit : — at 
Dhaoli  it  is  udapandni  as  on  the  pillars, — and  so  for  road,  one  uses 
patha, — the  other  maga  (S.  marga ) as  on  the  pillars  ; — and  in  the 
same  manner  one  dialect  employs  manusdnam  the  other  munisdnam, 

‘ of  men  but  of  this  and  other  idiomatical  peculiarities  I shall  hereafter 
have  more  to  say  when  I shall  have  presented  the  remainder  of  these 
most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  to  the  Society’s  notice  ; fearing  that 
1 have  almost  transgressed  the  bounds  of  their  patience  in  the  observa- 
tions to  which  I have  been  led  by  the  one  selected  for  my  theme  on  the 
present  occasion. 


VIII. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  Feb.  1838. 

The  Hon’ble  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Charles  Fraser,  Esq.,  M.  C.  Ommaney,  Esq.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  and 
Lieut.  A.  Bigge,  Asst,  to  the  Gov.  Genl.’s  Agent  in  Assam,  proposed  at  the 
last  meeting  were  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Henry  Harpur  Spry,  was  proposed  by  Col.  McLeod,  seconded  by 
the  Secretary. 

Read  a letter  from  Capt.  Robert  Shortrede,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Mahdbhdrata. 

Also,  a letter  from  Mansur  Ahmed,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  copy 
of  Khazanat  ul  Ilm,  presented  to  him  for  having  edited  that  work 
gratuitously  to  its  completion,  but  declining  the  other  copies  offered  him 
and  requesting  in  lieu  thereof,  such  volumes  of  the  Alemgiri  series  as  could 
be  spared.  Resolved  to  present  him  with  the  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  last  volumes, 
z 2 
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Library. 

Read  a letter  from  M.  E.  Dollfus,  President  of  Societe  Industrielle  of 
Mulhausen  in  Alsace,  forwarding  for  presentation  the  following  books, 
and  soliciting  an  exchange  of  publications  with  the  Society. 

Bulletin  de  la  Socidtd  Industrielle  de  Mulhausen,  vol.  X. 

Exposition  des  produits  de  1’ Industrie  Alsacienne  organisde  par  la  Socidtd  Indus- 
trielle de  Mulhausen — for  May  1836. 

Rapport  Annuei  for  1836-37. 

The  following  books  were  also  presented. 

Wellesley  Dispatches,  vol.  V — presented  by  the  Hon'ble  Government  of  India. 

An  account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  black  tea  as  now  practised  at  Sadiya  in 
Upper  Assam,  by  G.  A.  Bruce,  Superintendent  of  tea  culture — by  the  Tea  Committee, 
through  Dr.  N.  Wullich. 

The  Poorauic,  Siddhantic  and  Copernican  systems  of  the  world  compared  ; by 
Soobajee  Bapoo  of  Lehore  near  Bhopal,  in  Mahoa,  printed  in  Teliuga  at  Madras — 
presented  by  L.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Indian  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science,  for  March  1833 — by  the  Editor. 

Resala  Aruza  Farsi,  by  Syed  Keramut  Ali  — by  the  Author. 

Tasfrul  Osul,  by  Mauj.avi  Abdul  Mojid — by  the  Author. 

Meteorological  Register,  for  January  1838 — by  the  Surveyor  General. 

Antiquities. 

Capt.  A.  Cunningham  forwarded  impressions  of  inscriptions  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Juanpoor. 

Capt.  W.  Brown,  forwarded  a notice,  and  drawings  of  the  ancient 
pillar,  at  Hissdr. 

[We  shall  hasten  to  insert  this  note,  but  the  remains  of  letters  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft,  do  not  appear  sufficiently  well  defined  to  be  pronounced  of  the  Asuka 
alphabet.] 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  question  addressed  to  himself  by 
a friend  under  the  signature  Pidyirtlii , to  the  critical  solution  of  the 
native  members  of  the  Society. 

Sir, 

I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  will  enlighten  me  on  a point 
regarding  which  I am  in  doubt.  I have  observed,  that  in  Moore’s  Hindu  Pantheon 
and  in  several  papers  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  treating  of  Hindu  Mythology,  the 
bull,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  Shiva,  is  styled  “ Nandi;"  and  the  correctness  of  this 
appellation  seems  to  be  maintained  by  you  in  your  No.  67,  for  July  last,  in  a paper 
(No.  VI.)  on  certain  ancient  inscriptions  (vide  page  590.  Note  4.)  Now  I have 
searched  iu  vain  in  both  editions  of  “ Wilson’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary,”  in  Radha 
Kant  Deb’s  Encyclopedian  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  the ‘‘  Shabda  Kalpadruma,”  in 
Carey’s  Beneallee  Dictionary,  and  in  “ Ward's  Hindoos,”  for  proofs  that  the  bull 
of  Shiva  is  called  ‘‘  Nandi."  I wish  therefore  to  know  what  authority  there  is  for 
such  an  application  of  this  term  ? 

Calcutta.  March  3rd,  1838. 

The  Secretary  read  a paper  on  the  discovery  of  a notice  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  in  two  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka. 

[t  his  paper  is  printed  in  the  present  Journal.] 

Physical. 

Two  fresh  fragments  of  fossil  testudo  from  the  fort  boring  were  pre- 
sented by  Col.  McLeod,  brought  up  from  a depth  of  450  feet. 

A description  of  Baluia  Kund,  Chittagaon , was  forwarded  by  Lieut.  G. 
Siddons,  Engineers. 

A report  on  Caoutchouc,  by  Dr.  W.  Griffith,  was  communicated  by 
Government  through  the  Gen.  Dept. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

Various  minerals  and  coal  fossils  were  presented  on  the  part  of  L. 
Playfair,  Esq.  through  Mr.  Bignell. 

A third  despatch  consisting  of  163  specimens  of  birds,  and  7 animals 
was  received  from  Capt.  Pemberton,  for  deposit  in  the  Society’s  charge. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  presented  for  the  museum  eight  birds  and  one  animal 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  C.  S.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  D.  Ross,  a bird  (ofis  deliciosa ) mounted  by  M.  Bouchez. 

Also  a black-headed  gull,  was  presanted  by  M.  X.  Nicolas. 
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The  following  announcement  of  two  new  sites  of  coal  in  Assam  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  McClelland,  Secretary  of  the  Coal  Committee. 

To  Captain  Henderson, 

Member  of  Coal  and  Iron  Committee,  Calcutta. 

Sir 

1 beg  to  acquaint  you  for  the  iuformatiou  of  the  Committee  that  in  a recent  visit 
to  the  south-east  frontier  of  the  valley,  1 inspected  beds  of  coal  in  two  places,  first 
at  Borhath  and  then  near  Jeypore. 

2.  The  first  bed  at  the  former  place  that  I met  with,  was  in  the  channel  of 
the  Disang  river  about  a mile  above  the  little  village  of  Borhath  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rising  ground  of  the  first  low  range  of  the  Naga  hills.  The  bed 
was  visible  for  about  a hundred  yards  in  length  and  about  eight  feet  in  thickness 
above  the  level  of  the  water  and  gravel  of  the  stream  ; it  was  immediately  covered 
by  a stratum  of  loose  rubble  four  or  five  feet  deep,  over  which  was  the  superficial  layer 
of  soil  of  about  the  same  depth  that  forms  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  place. 
The  bed  was  apparently  horizontal,  for  a part  of  it  was  visible  in  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  same  level. 

3.  Ascending  the  bank  aud  proceeding  up  a gentle  rise  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  at  an  elevation  of  probably  50  or  60  feet,  I came  again  upon  a vein  of  coal  in 
the  banks  of  a iittle  watercourse  and  traced  it  for  about  200  yards.  It  was  not 
here  visible  in  extensive  continuance,  masses  being  overlaid  here  and  there  with  the 
fallen  rubbish  of  the  acclivity  above,  but  it  cropped  out  at  intervals  and  always  seem- 
ed to  bear  a thickness  of  several  feet.  From  beneath  this  bed  several  small  springs 
of  petroleum  flow  into  the  pools  in  the  watercourse,  and  four  or  five  seers  (10  lbs.)  of 
this  oil  were  collected  by  my  servants  from  their  surfaces  iu  a few  minutes. 

4.  The  coal  in  both  these  strata  appeared  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  nothing 
could  well  be  move  favorable  than  the  position  for  facilitating  the  working,  nor  for 
the  transport  of  the  coal  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Disang  admit,  but  this  stream 
is  barely  navigable  for  laden  canoes  of  small  size  in  the  dry  weather,  although  in 
the  rains  it  has  a depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large  boats,  aud  its  stream  is  no  where 
impetuous. 

5.  The  other  bed  of  coal  was  similarly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  same  hills,  about  12  miles  from  Bhorath,  about  3 miles  inland  from  the 
Dehing  river,  and  the  village  of  Jeypore.  This  coal  is  also  accompanied  by  petroleum 
springs  and  appears  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  quality  as  that  first  mentioned. 

6.  Captain  Hannat  is  now  engaged  in  quarrying  some  of  this  coal,  agreeably 
to  instructions  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General,  and  1 hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  send  a small  quantity  of  it  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  Borhath  coal,  the  superior  facilities  of  transport  offered  by 
which  would  otherwise  have  induced  him  probably  to  have  worked  it  in  preference, 
but  he  could  not  so  well  have  superintended  the  labourers,  the  road  between  Jeypore 
and  Borhath  being  in  an  extremely  bad  state  and  scarcely  passable  after  rain. 

7.  Although  no  other  traces  of  coal  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  either  Jeypore  or  Borhath  than  the  beds  now  noticed,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  what  has  been  brought  to  light  by  previous 
discoveries  above  and  below,  and  from  the  general  conformity  of  the  geology  of  the 
whole  tract,  that  a most  extensive  bed  of  coal  underlies  all  the  small  range  of  Naga 
hills  on  this  frontier  for  an  extent  of  perhaps  upwards  of  100  miles. 

8.  Along  this  great  extent  we  may  hereafter  find  beds  extending  far  lower 
down  towards  the  great  navigable  channel  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  therefore 
apparently  offering  some  advantages  in  regard  to  transport,  but  as  these  advantages 
will  be  counterbalanced  by  greater  difficulty  in  drainage  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
not  likely  in  all  Upper  Assam  to  find  any  two  points  where  coal  could  be  worked  to 
more  advantage  than  those  now  noticed,  viz.  Borhath  and  Jeypore,  with  reference 
particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  streams  which  traverse  this  bank  ; for,  these 
receiving  no  tributaries  of  the  least  consequence  after  leaving  the  hills,  they  in 
themselves  are  as  fitted  for  navigation  close  to  the  hills  a3  in  any  part  of  their 
courses,  whilst  a little  longer  navigation  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  and  the 
Dehing  and  Disang  are  the  largest  streams  on  the  south  bank. 

9.  If  therefore  the  sample  of  coal  to  be  sent  down  should  turn  out  favorable 
in  regard  to  cost,  the  committee  need  not  I think  hesitate  working  these  seams, 
looking  to  the  discovery  of  further  beds  better  situated.  I greatly  fear  however  the 
present  lamentable  desolation  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  the  inefficient  manage- 
ment to  which  it  has  been  entrusted  may  oppose  most  formidable  obstacles  to 
working  the  coal  on  any  scale  and  with  any  economy.  In  the  hills  there  is  indeed 
a sufficient  population  of  Nagas  for  any  works,  and  the  tribes  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  in  great  measure  civilized  and  would  willingly  take  employment  under  us,  were 
they  free  to  choose  ; but  they  are  all  now  engaged  in  the  raja’s  salt  works  in  the 
vicinity,  and  I apprehend  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  leave  them. 
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10.  In  therefore  the  existing  deserted  state  of  the  country  and  under  the 
mistaken  policy  of  its  ruler,  I fear  Captain  Hannay  will  not  be  successful  in 
showing  that  the  coal  can  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  the  great  mineral  wealth  of 
Upper  Assam  will  therefore  not  be  for  the  present  available  to  the  state. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  & c.  &c, 

Govr  Gent.  Agent's  Office,  1 R.  Jenkins, 

Jorehath  Ghat,  19 th  Feb.  IS38.  J Agent  to  the  Govr.  Gent. 

Specimens  of  coal  and  accompanying  minerals  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hazdribdgh,  were  also  presented  by  the  same  gentlemen  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  A.  Drummond. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Drummond’s  report  to  the  Medi- 
cal Board  on  the  subject : 

“ Although  I am  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Haziribdgh  is  a coal  dis- 
trict, it  yet  seems  obvious,  that  no  confirmation  of  such  an  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  till  the  ground  has  been  opened  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the 
point  by  actual  examination. 

“ It  cannot  therefore  be  certainly  averred  that  coal  exists  at  the  places  indicated 
wheuce  the  minerals  were  taken,  although  such  a supposition  is  highly  probable. 

“ It  is  moreover  strongly  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  Coal  is  found  in  large 
quantity  to  the  south-east  of  Haziribdgh  at  several  places.  The  principal  of  these 
is  called  Lugupuhar  about  24  miles  distant,  whence  a considerable  quantity  was 
brought  last  year  aud  sold  at  Haziribdgh,  four  maunds  for  the  rupee.  The  approach 
to  it  is  however,  highly  dangerous,  being  situated  in  a jangal  so  extremely  dense, 
that  tigers,  hyenas,  and  other  wild  animals  are  in  great  abundance.  Even  at 
Minkundgunge  a hill  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Haziribdgh,  where  I was 
searching  for  lead  and  antimony  ores  reported  to  exist  there,  1 was  informed  by 
the  villagers,  that  they  had  killed  a tiger  only  eight  days  previous.  I need  there- 
fore hardly  observe  that  a guard  on  such  occasions  is  almost  indispensable. 

“ The  other  places  where  coal  is  found  are  called  Ruhana,  Eeehauk,  not  Eeechauk, 
and  Luhio  being  also  to  the  south-east  and  nearly  equidistaut  with  Lugupuhar. 

“ I have  not  yet  examined  the  strata  in  either  of  the  above  named  places  for  the 
reasons  just  assigned,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  thither  by  dak  in  a few 
days,  more  particularly  on  account  of  fossils,  of  which  I have  not  yet  discovered 
any  remains,  and  no  traces  whatever  of  marine  testacea  or  vegetables. 

“ The  discoveries  of  coal-beds  made  by  the  natives  are  more  to  be  attributed  to 
chance,  than  to  any  ideas  they  entertain  of  coal  being  coucealed  under  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  particular  strata.  Those  which  have  been  discovered  to  the 
south-east  were  laid  bare  by  the  gradual  operation  of  mountain  torrents  and  other 
natural  causes.  Artificial  means  however,  only  can  avail  for  the  discovery  of  others, 
which,  from  their  situation  are  but  little  affected  by  fluctuations  of  weather  and 
might  in  the  usual  course  require  centuries  even  for  their  development.  I now 
proceed  to  the  specimens  forwarded,  and  begin  with 

Series  1st. 

“ These  specimens  were  taken  from  an  excavation  in  an  elevated  portion  of 
land  about  oue  and  a half  miles  south  from  Haziribdgh  at  the  depth  of  about  80  or 
100  feet  below  the  original  surface.  The  soil  has  been  extensively  broken  up  by 
successive  rainy  reasons,  and  being  skirted  by  a small  river  or  nullah,  to  which  the 
descent  is  sudden,  currents  and  torrents  probably  have  been  principally  instrumen- 
tal in  causing  the  disruption  in  the  surface  alluded  to. 

“ The  superior  stratum  of  the  original  soil  is  about  eight  feet  deep,  of  a red  co- 
lor, and  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  small  fragments  of  mica  intermix- 
ed, much  more  abundant  however  in  the 

“ Superraedial  stratum,  just  underlying  the  red  soil,  being  occasionally  of  a black- 
ish or  blue  aspect.  This  stratum  consists  of  fragments  of  quartz  and  conglomerate, 
siliceous  and  calcareous  earths,  variously  disposed  and  alternating  sometimes  with 
other  earths.  White  sandstone  is  very  abundant,  being  evidently  decayed  quartz, 
with  mica  and  lime  combined,  having  a laminated  texture,  in  some  cases  easily 
crumbled  according  to  its  state  of  decay.  This  order  appears  to  terminate  in  the 
carboniferous  group  is  my  belief  from  specimen  No.  1,  which  seems  to  be  coal 
imbedded  iu  quartz.  The  coal  however,  is  not  only  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  but 
obviously  contaius  an  excess  of  earthy  matter  ; and  to  the  absence  of  the  one, 
and  presence  of  the  other  is  probably  owing  its  uninflammability.  Exposure  to 
the  air  may  have  contributed  to  its  decomposition,  and  subsequent  deprivation  of 
bitumen  as  in  the  first  instance,  while  the  presence  of  earthy  matter,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  usual  causes.  The  specimen  was  dug  out  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  present  state,  the  dark  side  being  uppermost. 
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“ Specimen  2 contains  fragments  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of 
No.  1,  having  also  undergone  a like  decomposition. 

“Specimens  3,  4,  and  5,  alternate  in  the  same  bed  with  the  former:  specimen 
6 being  a species  of  oolite,  (?)  also  from  the  surrounding  strata. 

Series  2nd. 

“ These  specimens  were  taken  from  a ravine  about  2 miles  north-east  from  HazA - 
ribagh,  my  belief  of  the  existence  of  coal,  in  which,  has  been  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  iron  stone,  (as  in  specimen  No.  ],)  which  it  contains  in  great  abundance.  It 
alternates  with  the  other  specimens  more  or  less  near  according  to  their  numbers. 
No.  10,  however  is  a rare  specimen.  The  ravine  is  situated  near  a granite  hill, 
and  owes  its  formation  to  the  same  causes  though  acting  in  a less  degree,  which 
have  been  already  adduced  as  subsidiary  in  forming  the  others,  or  even  primeval. 

“ The  packet  lettered  A is  a specimen  of  coal  from  Lugupuhar,  the  specimen  letter- 
ed B is  from  Luhio,  and  was  taken  from  the  dried  bed  of  a river,  of  which  the  distance 
is  about  20  miles  south-east  of  HazdribAgh.  There  are  three  species  of  coal  found  at 
the  latter  place,  but  B is  the  only  one  I have  as  yet  procured.  Having  lately  visited 
Kueylee  or  Kuindree  Ghat,  about  14  miles  north-west  from  HazdribAgh  previously 
unvisited  by  any  European,  I obtained  some  curious  crystalline  specimens  of  lime- 
stone and  silex,  of  which  specimen  C gives  the  prevailing  character.  Specimen  D 
was  taken  from  an  immense  block  of  the  prevailing  rock  of  which  it  is  charac- 
teristic. 

“ The  Ghat  is  situated  in  a.  jangal  so  dense  that  two  paces  in  front,  a man  was 
employed  to  part  bushes  and  grass,  to  allow  my  palkee  (above  which  the  grass 
reached  several  feet)  to  proceed  : even  this  mode  at  length  was  unavailing.  I shall 
defer  a more  particular  account  however  of  this  place,  till  I shall  have  ascertained 
the  result  of  my  present  communication.” 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Dr.  Helfer  to  Mr.  Blundell, 
Tavoy,  15th  February  1838,  was  communicated  by  that  gentleman 
through  Mr.  Secretary  Mangles.  The  specimens  of  ore,  &c.  had  not 
reached  Calcutta. 

“ Before  I leave  this  place,  1 of  course  make  a report  up  about  all  what  has 
been  hitherto  done.  I have  been  very  diligent  since  my  last  letter:  I have  made 

one  great  excursion  towards  the  east  crossing  over  the  Tenasserim  river  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ‘ supposed’  boundary.  My  chief  aim  was  the  examination  of  the  tin 
mines,  and  I am  greatly  satisfied  with  them.  They  are  very  productive  and  very 
extensive — only  because  the  people  do  not  understand  to  work  them,  and  because 
no  European,  who  understands  it,  knows  of  them,  they  lie  waste.  But  on  a large 
scale  worked  beginning  with  a capital  of  say  twenty  thousand  rupees,  one  could  be- 
come soon  a Millionaire.” 

The  whole  country  near  the  sea  coast  is  abounding  in  capital  iron  ores,  but  the 
best  of  all  is  one  hour  from  Tavoy.  You  have  probably  heard  that  loadstone  has 
been  found  there  ; well  without  knowing  this  when  approaching  Tavoy,  I found  close 
to  it  or  rather  part  of  it  a hill  entirely  composed  of  the  very  best  specular  iron 
ore*.  I visited  since  that  time  the  place  a second  time  to  ascertain  its  quantity, 
and  found  that  it  is  unlimited. 

I am  of  opinion,  that  you  may  work  this  place  not  waiting  for  coal,  nay  I 
think  that  charcoal  is  even  cheaper.  The  place  is  only  25  minutes  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tavoy  river,  leading  through  paddy  fields.  If  you  get  dug  a canal  by  a 
parcel  of  convicts  through  these  fields  on  four  feet  broad,  you  have  all  done  that  is 
required.  Close  to  the  banks  you  set  up  your  iron  foundry.  Wood  carried  down 
from  the  banks  of  the  upper  Tavoy  river,  is  converted  in  loco  into  charcoal,  and  if 
cut  down  only  on  the  banks  and  thrown  into  the  water  will  be  indeed  cheaper  than 
any  other  fuel.  Vessels  of  a hundred  tons  burthen  can  approach  the  same  banks,  and 
carry  the  pig  iron,  to  any  part  of  the  world  you  like.  Respecting  situation  I think 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  so  admirably  situated,  and  a better  quality  you  will 
find  nowhere. 

I send  some  boxes  with  collections.  As  I do  not  return  before  the  monsoon,  I 
would  very  much  beg  to  have  every  thing  soldered  up,  except  the  stone,  otherwise 
all  the  great  trouble  of  collecting  would  be  useless. 

I start  from  here  to-morrow  towards  Mergui, — I intend  to  visit  at  first  Taun- 
biauk  and  the  Kiauktaun,  afterwards  Pali,  from  whence  I wish  to  cross  over  to  the 
Tenasserim,  to  visit  the  sapan  wood  forests,  and  to  go  down  that  river  to  Mergui. 

No  coal  yet,  but  I am  promised  to  get  it  in  Pali.  I have  some  hopes  to  find  some 
gold  in  the  lower  parts.  If  I have  coal  and  gold,  then  you  are  content  1 know. 

* I have  a fine  specimen  of  a similar  ore  from  an  island  south  of  Penang  stated 
to  be  entirely  composed  of  it. — Ed. 
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IX. — Meteorological  Register . 


Meteorological  Register , kept  at  the  Assay  Office,  Calcutta,  for  the  Month  of  February,  1838. 
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